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PEEFATOET NOTE. 



The account of Fichte's system in the latter part of 
this volume has no pretensions to be regarded as more 
than an introduction to his philosophy. When it is re- 
membered that Fichte's works appear in eleven substan- 
tial volumes, and that many of them are elaborate and 
detailed expositions of special branches of philosophy in 
general, it will be evident that a summary or compressed 
statement would have but small value, and that a short 
sketch must of necessity be introductory in character. 

I have to thank Dr William Smith for the kind per- 
mission to use his translations of certain of Fichte's 
works. The passage quoted from the * Eeden,' is taken, 
with one or two verbal alterations, from his * Mempir of 
Fichte.' 

Ilie delay in the appearance of this volume of the 
series of 'Philosophical Classics' is duo to causes for 
which I am alone responsible. 

R ADAMS0K 
The Owens College, June 1881. 
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4 Fichte. 

noted. It was the essence of Kant's endeavour, both in 
speculative and in ethical research, to show that the 
ultimate unit, the conscious subject, was not a mere atom, 
devoid of intrinsic characteristics, receiving all know- 
ledge from without, and impelled to act solely by the 
natural relations between his individual impulses and 
things. In his view, the nature of the thinking sub- 
ject was an indispensable factor both in knowledge and 
in action. In aU knowledge, as he strove to show, 
there is a common element which springs from the very 
essence of the subject as cognitive or conscious ; in all 
action, the indispensable element is the conscious exer- 
cise of will under common, universal law. Thus in the 
Kantian philosophy, the ultimate standard, both of in- 
tellectual and of ethical judgment, was indeed the^ individ- 
ual, but the individual only as containing a universal or 
common feature. On the basis supplied by this com- 
mon element, philosophy might proceed to reconstruct 
what had been dissolved by the speculative atomism of 
Hume. 

Although, from the nature of the matter, no similarly 
exact statement can be given for the essence of the in- 
tellectual efforts in the direction of pure literature, 
there was manifest in them in various degrees the same 
tendency towards expression of the universal common 
elements in human life, as opposed to the treatment of 
trivial, personal, and accidental aims and occurrences 
which had characterised much of the earlier eighteenth 
century literature. If evidence of this were otherwise 
wanting, it would be amply supplied by considering the 
excesses of the principle in the writings of the first 
Eomantic school Not every one could bend the bow 
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of Kant and Fichte : the philosopliic principle that the 
individual consciousness is the ultimate test of truth 
and goodness, became for weaker minds a practical pre- 
cept of moral and intellectual scepticism. The universal 
element sank out of sight, and there remained only, as 
aim of life, the satisfaction of individual, personal ca- 
price. * Wilhelm Lovell ' is but a reckless parody of the 
Kantian system ; * Lucinde,' a hideous misapplication of 
Fichte's *Wissenschaftslehre.' 

Now the historic results of these two movements have 
been, for Germany at least, very different in character. 
On the one hand, the rude shock given by the political 
revolution and its consequences to the amorphous organ- 
isation of the German States, absolutely forced upon the 
Germai^ mind a conception which otherwise might long 
have remained dormant — the conception of a united, 
single German power. History amply shows us that it is 
often by what we in our ignorance call the brutal neces- 
sity of facts that an idea gains for itself a place among 
the realities of life ; and there can be no question that 
the unity of the German people, foreshadowed in elo- 
quent language by her patriotic thinkers at the begin- 
ning of this century, has been wrought out, with much 
swaying and struggling, rather by the pressure of exter- 
nal forces than by the unanimous acceptance of the 
idea. However this may be, and however widely the 
united German empire may differ in inner characteristics 
from that patriotic state to which Fichte, in his famous 
* Addresses,' summoned his countrymen, no German who 
feels the full significance of the unity of his nation can 
fail to look back with pride and gratitude to the elo- 
quent thinker, who, with the thoroughness of a philoso- 



pher nni the zeal of a patriot, drew in ideal fonn the 
outlines ai that which has now been happily realised. 
The part whiuh Fichte has played in this movoment is 
a warrant of undying fame. 

On the other hand, the speculative movement begun 
by Kant ia yet far from having exliausted itself : it can 
hardly be said to have Tjcgnn to produce its full fruits. 
The contributions made here by Fichto were of the highest 
importance, and, aa will afterwards become clear, they 
form an integral portion of the completed philosophic 
view, whioh in partial fashion was first presented by 
Kant Nevertheless, Fichte'a work as a philosopher 
was never, even for himself, a finished whole, and the 
permanent results of his activity have been absorbed 
in the more comprehensive elaboration of the Kantian 
principles which make up the philosophy of HegeL It 
is not probable, therefore, that Fichte's system, as a 
syBtoQi, will ever discharge a more important function 
than that which has already been its work in the history 
of philosophy. It has made clear much that was oh- 
, scure in Kant ; it has contributed to give a wider range 
*to the method of philosophy characteristic of the Kant- 
ian system, and it has served to effect the transition 
from Kant to HegeL More than this it has not done, 
and cannot da Not without a certain historic justifi- 
cation, therefore, has it come ahout that the fame of 
Fichte depends more on his patriotic and practical 
efforts than on his speculative labours. 

Ample materials for the life of Fichte are BUpplic*! by 
the biographical work of his son, L H. Ficlite, 'J. G. 
Fichte'a Lebcn und Ijterarisoher Brief wechsel,' 2 vols., 2il 
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ed., 1862. An interesting sketch, from these materials, 
has been long before the English reader in Dr W. Smith's 
* Memoir of Fichte,' 3d ed., 1873. I. H. Fichte's work 
should be supplemented by "Weinhold, * Achtundvierzig 
Brief e von J. G. Fichte und seinen Verwandten,' 1862 ; 
and by Noack, * J. G. Fichte nach seinem Leben, Lehren 
und Wirken,' which is somewhat ill-tempered but 
amusing. 

The complete works of the philosopher fill eleven 
volumes. The last three, * Nachgelassene Werke,' con- 
sisting mainly of the notes of lecture courses, were pub- 
lished by I. H. Fichte in 1834-35. The other works, 
most of which had been separately published, were col- 
lected, arranged, and edited, also by I. H. Fichte, in 
1845-46. The arrangement is systematic, but not free 
from faults. Several of the more important of the popu- 
lar writings of Fichte have been translated with great 
elegance and skill by Dr W. Smith, to whom it is due 
that Fichte is more than a name in this country. Trans- 
lations of some of the philosophic works have appeared 
in America, where the earnest study of German thought 
has been fostered by the unwearied and self-sacrificing 
zeal of Dr W. T. Harris, the editor of the * Journal of 
SpeciQative Philosophy.' There is no English work 
upon Fichte's system ; in German the best expositions 
are those of Lowe, Fortlage, Erdmann, and Kuno 
Fischer. 
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bead of the household. Her eldest son resembled her 
strongly in the main features of hia character, though 
he had in addition solidity of principle and reserve, and 
their wills came into frequent and painful collision. 
The mother, lilce many a Scottish matron in similar case, 
had the darling ambition to see her talented son invested 
with the dignity of clep^yman, and for many years cir- 
cumatancea led him thoroughly to coincide with this 
wish. As he gradually altered his views, and felt him- 
self lesa and lesa inclined for the clerical career, Ids rela- 
tions with his mother became more and more strained 
and unpleasant. Fortune had removed him from the 
paternal home at an early age, and he was rarely able to 
visit his family; bnt after the final decision as to his 
career, even such occasionaJ intercourse seemed to cease. 
The rudiments of his education Fichte began to receive 
very early from hia tatlier, who, when tho day's work 
was over, woidJ teach the lad to read and to repeat by 
heart proverbs and hymns, and would talk to him of his 
apprentice travels in Saxony and Pranconia. Of even 
greater importance for his training was the curiously in- 
tense interest the boy displayed in listening to the weekly 
sermons in the vill^e ehnrcL These sermons he wonld 
repeat aloud, almost word for word, in such fashion as 
to show that the effort was not one of mere passive re- 
tention, but of active imagitiation. Strength of memory, 
intense fondness for reading and for quiet imaginative 
meditation, and deep earnestness of moral character, 
marked him at an early age as a boy of remarkable gifte. 
An anecdote referring to this period of hia life, when he 
was about seven years of age, is characteristio enough to 
deserve notice. His father had brought him as a pre- 
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eent from the neighbouring fair a copy of the famous 
Btory of the Inyidnerabk Siegfried The delight in this 
book BO OYermBstered him that his other taska began to 
be neglected, and be determined to free himself from 
temptation by destroying the cause of the eviL Quietly 

secretly he took the Httle book, and, after a hard 
Btruggle with himself, summoned courage enough to huil 
it into the streamlet that flowed by the house, Aa ha 

the little treasure carried away by the stream ho 
burst into tears ; but to his father's inquiry as to how 

accident had happened he would give no explana- 
, preferring then, aa often in later years, to endure 
inisunderetanding and pain rather than to oiler defence 
tor what he felt was right. When, some time later, his 
father proposed to give him a similar book as a presoat, 
he earnestly entreated that it might be bestowed upon 
one of his brothers, and that he might not again be 
enbjected to such temptation. 

Bo gifted by nature, the boy might have grown up in 
B narrow surroundings, able and upright, notable per- 
haps among his fellows, but wasting powere fitted for 
greater things, had not a mere accident transferred him 

wider sphere of life, and given him opportunity 
&r a fuUer development Freiherr von Miltitz, owner 
of an estate at Seven Oaks, near Meissen, chanced ono 
Sunday in the year 1771 to visit the family Voa Hoff- 

1 in Eammouau, and arrived too late to hear the 
sermon by the vill^e pastor, whom he much admired. 
On expressing regret, ho was informed that the losa could 
readily be repaired, for there was in the village a little 
lad able to repeat verbatim any sermon that had been 
preached. The little Fichte was sent for, and so great 
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an impression was made upon Yon Miltitz tliat lie at 
once proposed to the parents to undertake the charge of 
the lad's education if they would submit him to his 
care. No objection was raised on their side, and Fichte 
was forthwith removed by his patron to Seven Oaks. 

The surroundings of his new home, the restraints of 
his new mode of life, at first weighed heavily upon the 
boy's mind, and his kind protector judged it best to 
place him under the care of the Pastor Krebel at Nied- 
erau, near Meissen. Here he remained for nearly three 
years, affectionately cared for by the childless pastor and 
his wife, and receiving a thorough groundwork in ele- 
mentary classics. In 1774 he appears to have been for a 
brief interval at the public school of Meissen, though there 
is some obscurity about this fact in his biography; and in 
October of that year he was entered at the famous foun- 
dation-school of Pforta, near Naumburg. His patron. 
Von Miltitz, had died in the early part of 1774, and we 
have no record to show by what means the expenses of 
Pichte's education continued to be defrayed. Prom a 
chance expression in one of his letters of a later date, it 
would appear probable that his parents at least contri- 
buted, but undoubtedly they were not in a condition to 
undertake the whole charge. 

The years spent at Schulpforta had a powerful influ- 
ence on the development of Pichte's character, in both 
a moral and an intellectual aspect. The school was 
even then regulated on the old monastic plan, and much 
resembled what in this country till recently used to be 
the system of the old foundation or endowed schools. 
The pupils were strictly secluded from the outer world ; 
the order of daily life, of amusement, of costume, of 
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study, was regulated by antiquated precepts. Each of 
the older scholars had a junior intrusted to his care, and 
exercised almost unlimited control over his apprentice. 
The happiness of the juniors thus depended much upon 
the qualities of the older members, and, as is inevitable 
in any close institution, the traditions of the place were 
in many respects evil, and detrimental to the character 
of the scholars. Such a constrained life tended only to 
deepen and strengthen traits already sufficiently marked 
in Fichte's character. He was by nature reserved, yet 
opinionative — that is, little capable of altering any view 
of the truth of which he had become convinced, and alto- 
gether incapable of making any effort to remove miscon- 
ception which might arise as to his action. The entire 
want of family life contributed to strengthen this habit 
of inner self-dependence, which could have found relief 
only in the manifold interests and duties, in the constant 
sympathy and co-operation with others, arising from the 
details of domestic intercourse. !N'o substitute for this 
was found in Schulpforta. The course of instruction, 
moreover, thorough but narrow — for it was almost entirely 
confined to the classical curriculum — was not that best 
suited to develop the neglected side of Fichte's character. 
In his life and in his works, what one notices as most 
striking is his incapacity for appreciating experience. In 
metaphysics, in psychology, in ethics, in politics, he con- 
structs from within. Nature, in his system, appears 
merely as the negative limit of mind. Nor in his prac- 
tical activity, as will appear, was he more fortunate. 
" Fichte," said Goethe, with much truth, " too often for- 
gets that experience is not in the least what he has 
imagined it to be." It hardly admits of question that a 
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more realistic education, a training in phyncal science 
aueh as hia great predeoeasor fortunately possessed, would 
hove given greater weight and force to f ichtc'a apecula- 
tions, greater elasticity and prudence to his action. 

It was some time before Fichte accommodated himself 
to the life at Schnlpforta. He was at first unfortunate 
in the senior selected for him. The close restraint and 
the unbearable tyraimy to which he was subjected 
preyed iipon him, and, after having given warning to 
his senior in Ms ndivdy honourable fashion that he 
would endeavour to escape from the school unless ho 
were treated differently, he did begin a flight towards 
Kaiimbui^, with the vague intention of making his way 
into the world of which he knew so little, and settling as 
a new Eobinson Crusoe in some deserted island. Only 
tho thought that by carrying out his exploit he would 
for ever cut himself off from his parente, induced him to 
return to the hated echooi A frank confession of hia 
intention, and of the grounds for it, procured him not 
only pardon from the rector, but also reHef fropi the 
tyranny of his former senior. He was placed under the 
chaige of another pupil, and the years began to flow 
more happily for him. When at length he had reached 
the dignity of Prlmaner, he began to enjoy the greater 
liberty of study permitted to tho senior scholars ; and 
though the great works of recent German literature were 
carefully excluded from the school, he then obtained 
through Liebor, a newly introduced tutor, the successive 
numbers of Lessing's 'Antj-Goeze.' Tho style and matter 
of this work made a deep impression on him, and in hia 
enthusiastic fashion he resolved that the earliest oppor- 
tunity should be token to make himself known to the 
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author, and acknowledge his gratitude to him. The cir- 
cumstances of his life and the premature death of 
Lessing, however, prevented this resolution from being 
carried into effect. 

In October 1780, Fichte's school career closed; his 
final essay, *Oratio de recto prsBceptorum poeseos et 
rhetorices usu,' still ' existing in the archives of Schul- 
pforta, received its meed of praise, a^d he was ready for 
the higher educational training of a university. In the 
Michaehnas term of that year he enrolled himself in the 
Theological Faculty at Jena — not, so far as we can judge, 
because his heart was entirely given to the theological 
career, but because no other seemed to present an open- 
ing to a poor and friendless student The Jena lectures 
do not appear to have done much for him, and in the fol- 
lowing year he transferred himself to Leipzig, where many 
of his Schulpforta comrades were settled. Here, in addi- 
tion to certain lectures by Schiitz on .^chylus, the course 
followed by him with greatest attention seems to have 
been that by Petzold on systematic theology. Fichte's 
mind, during this period, evidently dwelt on a problem 
which has sorely exercised many a student in like cir- 
cumstances, — ^the relation between divine providence or 
foreknowledge and the voluntary determination of human 
action. Of the alternatives offering themselves as pos- 
sible solutions, he chose with resoluteness and complete 
conviction that which we call technically the doctrine of 
determinism. The idea of the individual will as but a 
necessary link in the scheme of divine government, gave 
a certain consistenty to his thoughts, and was expressed 
by him in various sermons preached in villages in the 
neighbourhood of Leipzig. From the pastor of one of 
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these village churches he first learned that his doctrine 
might be designated by the hateful title of Spinozism, 
and from the same friend he received the * Eef utation of 
the Errors of Spinoza,' by Wolff, through which he came 
to know the outlines of a system destined to play a most 
important part in the later development of his thought 
On the whole, there seems little reason to doubt that so 
far as the young candidatus theologice had formed opinions 
upon speculative and critical subjects, they accorded 
with the * Ethics * of Spinoza and the * Anti-Goeze ' of 
Lessing. 

EARLY STRUGGLES. 

The three years spent at Leipzig had been years of 
bitter poverty and hard struggle, which strengthened, 
and at the same time tended to harden, Eichte's proud 
and reserved spirit. Even severer discipline was in 
store for him. The completion of his regular academic 
course still left him without a definite profession. Less 
and less inclined for the clerical life, and embittered by 
the reproaches and petulant urgency of his mother, he 
spent three years, eating his heart out, as tutor in vari- 
ous families around Leipzig. To his humble petition, 
in 1787, that the Consistory of Saxony would allot to 
him some small stipend such as was often given to poor 
Saxon students of theology, in order that he might com- 
plete his theological studies and present himself for the 
licentiate examination, an unfavourable answer was 
returned. Without a profession, without friends, with- 
out means, it seemed to him that his life had been 
wasted. At the deepest ebb of his fortunes he obtained 
through a former comrade, Weisse, an unexpected relief 
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in the oJBfer of a house-tutorship at Ziirich. Accepting 
joyfully, he set out on foot, and traversing for the first 
time German provinces outside his native Saxony, 
reached Ziirich in September 1788. 

His pupils at Ziirich were the son and daughter of 
Herr Ott, the proprietor of a well-to-do inn, the Gast- 
hof zum Schwerte. Herr Ott, though somewhat sur- 
prised at the character of the education which his new 
tutor propo'sed to bestow, was not altogether unwilling 
that his children should receive a training superior to 
their station, but his wife bitterly resented all attempts 
to go beyond the accustomed routine. Fichte found his 
task no easy matter, and assuredly the means he adopted 
for carrying it out would not readily have occurred to 
any other tutor in like circumstances. He noted with 
care in a daybook or journal all the errors in education 
committed by the parents of his pupils, and submitted 
the record weekly. His strength of character and reso- 
luteness of purpose enabled him to bear down any active 
opposition to his plans ; but the situation was forced and 
unpleasing, and at Easter 1790 he made up his mind 
to go. 

During his residence at Ziirich he had busied him- 
self with many literary efforts, without in any one of 
them manifestly finding his metier. He read and 
translated much of the recent French literature, 
mainly Montesquieu and Eousseau, completed a trans- 
lation of Sallust, "vsdth an introductory essay on the life 
and style of the author, and wrote a rather elaborate 
critical paper on Biblical Epics, with special refer- 
ences to Klopstock's 'Messias,' — a paper, which, at 
a later date,, was timidly refused by the editor ol 
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the ' Deutachea Museum,' in Leipzig. At various times 
he preached, always with marked success, and exerted 
himself much to have a school of oratory founded at 
Ziirieh, For this, in which he had the promise of aup- 
port from Lavater, he drew out a complete plan, and the 
document, puhliahed by hia son, presents many features 
of interest 

More important for hia after-career than these literary 
efforts were the friendships formed, by bim at Zurich, 
especially with Lavater and with Hartmana Eahn, the 
brother-in-law of Klopstock. Eahn was a highly cul- 
tured man, of wide experience of life, ajiij his house waa 
the centre of the literary reunions of Ziirich society. 
Fichte, first introduced by Lavater, was soon received aa 
an intimate and valued frienti. Hartmann Eahn's wife 
had been dead for some years, and hia household affairs 
were managed by hia daughter, Johanna Maria, at this 
time some thirty years of age, not specially distinguished 
for beauty or talent, but full of womanly gentleness and 
tact. Ficlite felt himself from the first attracted towards 
Fiiiulein Eahn, whose sympathetic nature enabled her 
both to understand his restless and impetuous disposition 
and to supply wliat was wanting to it^ Their friendship 
gradually gave way to a deeper feeling of mutual aU'ec- 
tion and esteem. Secretly at first — for Fichte's pride 
made him think that an obscure tutor had little right to 
claim the daughter of a wealthy and influential citizen — 
they unfolded in letters their feelings for one another; 
hut as the time of his departure from Ziirich drew near, 
it became necessary to make known to Hartmann Ealm 
how matters stood. When Fichte left, he was formally, 
though privately, betrothed to Johanna Slaria, 
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The ooniBe of bis life was not yet clear before him, 
and from one of the interesting letters to his betrothed 
which has been published by his son, we can judge that 
his own TiewB .were not decided. Many plans had been 
debated, and on the whole his hope then was to obtain 
a post as tutor to some influential person at one of the 
Carman courts, which would give him time to discover 
where his powers were most likely to prove successful 

" On the whole," he writes, " what I think about it is this : 
the great aim of my existence is to obtain every kind of 
education (not scientific education, in which I find much 
that is vanity, but education of character) which fortune 
will permit me. 

" I look into the way of Providence in my life, and find 
that this may perhaps be the very plan of Providence with 
me. I have filled many situations, played many parts, 
known many men and many conditions of men, and on the 
whole I find that by all these circumstances my character 
has become more fixed and decided. At my first entrance 
into the world, I wanted everything but a susceptible heart. 
Many qualities in which I was then deficient, I have since 
acquired ; many I still want entirely, and among others that 
of occasionally accommodating myself to those around me, 
and bearing with men who are false or wholly opposed to 
my chaiacter, in order to accomplish something great. With- 
out this I can never employ as with it the powers which 
Providence has bestowed upon me. 

" Does Providence, then, intend to develop these capacities 
in me ? Is it not possible that for this very purpose I may 
now be led upon a wider stage ? May not my employment 
at a court, my project of superintending the studies of a 
prince, your father's plan of taking me to Copenhagen — mny 
not these be hints or ways of Providence towards this end ? 
And shall I, by confining myself to a narrower sphere, one 
which is not even natural to me, seek to frustrate this plan ? 
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I have too little talent for bending, for dealing with those 
who are repugnant to me. I can succeed only with good and 
true people ; I am too open. This seemed to you a further 
reason why I was unfit to go to a court ; to me, on the con- 
trary, it is a reason why I must go there, if any opportunity 
present itself, in order to gain what I a/m deficient in. 

" I know the business of a scholar, and have nothing new 
to learn about it. To be a scholar by profession I have as 
little talent as may be. I must not only think, I must act ; 
least of all can I think about trifles. ... I have but one 
passion, one want, one all-engrossing desire, — to work upon 
those around me. The more I act the happier I seem to be. 
Is this, too, a delusion ? It may be so, but there is truth at 
the bottom of it." ^ 

With many plans, and full of hope in his future 
career, Fichte departed for Leipzig in the spring of 
1790. His letters of recommendation to various courts, 
however, produced no result; the plans which he en- 
deavoured to realise at Leipzig, mainly the establishment 
of a literary journal, came to naught ; and in the course 
of a few months he was again reduced to a state of want 
and uncertainty even more harassing than before his 
journey to Zurich. !N'othing that he tried seemed to 
succeed. His Essay on Biblical Epics was rejected, as 
has been said, by the timid editor of the * Museum,' be- 
caused it appeared to reflect on the fame of the great 
Klopstock; and for the other literary efforts in which 
he engaged, the writing of a tragedy and some tales, 
he had assuredly little faculty. A last effort to effect an 
entrance into the Church was equally fruitless. His 
essay or theme, probably an expansion of the * Aphorisms 
on Deism,' printed in the collected * Works,' and dating 

^ Leben, i. 55-58. The whole letter, as there given, is translated 
by Dr Smith. 
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from 1790, was received with praise by the President of 
the Consistory at Dresden, but at the same time with 
doubt The worthy theologian thought that the author 
was fitter for the professorial chair than for the pulpit ; 
and Fichte, disgusted with the narrow, jealous domina- 
tion exercised over the Saxon clergy, finally gave up all 
hopes of carrying out his early purpose. His letters to Jo- 
hanna Rahn during this troubled period sufficiently show 
the distress and vexation under which his proud spirit 
chafed. Even her afiectionate counsels and earnest en- 
treaties to return to Ziirich brought small comfort to 
him. Towards the autumn of the year, however, we 
note a sudden and surprising change in the tone of 
his commimications. " He had begun to take pupils in \ 
various subjects, and among others one student presented \ 
himself to obtain assistance in reading the * Critique of ' 
Pure Reason.' Fichte had made no previous study of 
this work, but so soon as he entered upon the new line 
of thought, he found his true vocation. From this time ' 
onwards the direction of his thoughts and hopes was 
fixed His own words will show better than any ex- 
ternal account what effect the Kantian philosophy had 
upon him. 

"My scheming spirit," he writes to his betrothed, "has 
now found rest, and I thank Providence that, shortly before 
all my hopes were frustrated, I was placed in a position 
which enabled me to bear with cheerfulness the disappoint- 
ment. A circumstance which seemed the result of mere 
chance, led me to give myself up entirely to the study of 
the Kantian philosophy, — a philosophy that restrains the 
imagination, which was always too powerful with me, gives 
understanding the sway, and raises the whole spirit to an 
indescribable elevation above all earthly considerations. I 
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liare gained a nobler morality, and inBtead of oceiipying 
myself with what ia out of me, I employ myself more with 
luy own. being. This ha« given me a. peace Buch as I have 
never before eiperienced ; amid uncertain worldly prospects 
I have paased my happiest days. I shall devote at least 
Bome years of my life ta this philosophy ; and all that I 
write, for some years to come at any rate, shall be upon it. 
It is difficult beyond all conception, and stands greatly in 
need of simplification. The principlea, it is true, are hard 
speculations, with no direct bearing upon human life, but 
tLeir consequences aro of the utmost importance for an ^e 
whose morality ia corrupted at the fountain-liend ; and to set 
these consequences before the world in a clear light would, I 
believe,, be doing it a good service." 

" The influence of tliis philosophy," he writes to his friend 
AoheUe, with whom he hod had freqnent disputes regarding 
the necessity of human actions, "and specially the ethical 
side of it (which, however, is unintelligible without previous 
Btudy of the 'Critique of Pure Reason'), upon the whole 
^iritual life, and in particular the revolution it has caused 
in my own mode of thought, is indescribable. To you, 
especially, I owe the acknowledgment that I now heartily 
bdieve in the freedom of man, and am convinced that only 
on this supposition are duty, virtue, or morality of any kind 
ao much as possible, — a truth which indeed I saw before, and 
perhaps acquired from you." 

The letters to Fmulein Eahn now begin to breathe a 
new tone of cbeeriuUiess and happiness, for asternal 
circumstances were at tho Bame time improving ; indeed, 
BO joyous do they become, tliat it is evident the tender 
heart of Johanna suspeeteil a formidable rival in tliia 
strange Kantian philosophy. She was not altogether 
pleased that in absence from her ho should laugh at 
ill health and abound in the highest spirits. Friends 
at Zurich did not think much of the Kantian philosophy, 
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irluch was to them, a thing of naught, and she feared 
he would waste his time on utterly unprofitable study. 
Moreover, the ecandalous discoveries regarding life in 
Leipzig made in Bahrdt'a scandalouB ' Lehen ' led her to 
distrust the influences of the place. With gentlo per- 
sistence she pressed upon Fichte her favourite plan, that 
he should return to Ziirich, be united to her, and trust 
to fortune to open a way whereby Lis talents might 
receive recognition. Fichte resisted for some time, 
wished to establisli some reputation for himself, dreaded 
I what might bo said by the kindly critics of Ziirich if he 
accepted her proposal, but ended in the spring of 1791 
by yielding assent to her entreaties. "At the end of 
this month," he writes on the 1st of March, " I shall be 
free, and have determined to come to thee. I see noth- 
ing that can prevent me. I, indeed, still await the 
eanetion of my parents; but I have been for long so 
well assured of their love— almost, if I may venture to 
say it, of their deference to my opinion — that I need 
not anticipate any obstacle on their part." 

Evil Fortune, however, which had sorely wounded 
Fichte many a time, had still another arrow in her 
quiver. The failure of a mercantile house where a laige 
portion of Hartmann Eahn's possessions was invested, 
put for a time at least on absolute obstacle in the way 
of the projected marriage. All Johanna's care and at- 
tention had to be bestowed upon her futher, now ad- 
vanced in years and feeble in health. Fichte, with a 
brave heart, packed his knapsack, and set off for "War- 
saw, where he had received an appointment as house 
tutor in a iiobJe famUy. 

During the autumn ot 1790 he had been busily en- 



gaged in tlie firet of his philosophical mitliige, — an Elucir 
ilation or Explanation of the ' Critique of Judgment ; ' and 
he had been in hopes that the publication of this little 
work might have preceded hia proposed journey to 
Ziirich, But publishers seem, to have been chary ; and, 
after much sending to and fro, the MS, was finally 
doomed to remain in its original unprintcd form. It is 
to be regretted that some portions of this, which appear 
to remain, have not been included among Fichte'a liter- 
ary remains, for the acuount of the nim and scope of the 
work excites some interest in it. Like most students of 
Kant who have really penetrated into his system, Fichte 
saw that it was above all things necessary to make cleai 
the inner connection between the leading ideas of the 
three Kntilceii. In the most difficult and yet most in- 
structive portion of the ' Critiq^ue of Judgment,' the Intro- 
duction, Kant had himself done something towards this 
end ; but much yet remained, and as Fichto's later philo- 
sophy is in essence the attempt to carry out, with a fresh 
and original method, the union of theoretical and practi- 
cal principles, one would gladly have known what were 
his first impressions on the subject For posterity, how- 
ever, as for contemporaries, the work has remained in 
obscurity. 

At Warsaw, where he arrived in June, after a pleas- 
ant journey, the incidents of which are narrated with 
much spirit in his jimmal, Fichte found an impossible 
task before him. His patron, the Count Platen, was a 
good, easy-going man, though heavy ; but the Countess 
was a veritable lady of rank, who viewed all tutors as 
mere servants, and whose domineering disposition exacted 
the most servile obedience from her dependants. She 
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instantlj found Fichte's independent nature unbearable, 
and his French accent atrocious. A very few days were 
sufficient to bring matters to a crisis. The Countess 
attempted unsuccessfully to procure for the objection- 
able tutor a post in some other family ; and Fichte, 
resolved not to be treated like a chattel, demanded his 
dismissal and a sum for compensation. The dismissal 
was given with alacrity, the compensation only after 
threat of legal proceedings. With provision for a few 
months, Fichte then carried out a new idea which had 
occurred to him. He resolved to visit Kant, and set, off 
for Konigsberg. 

KANT AND THB 'CRITIQUE OF REVELATION.' 

On the 1st July he arrived in Konigsberg, and on the 
4th waited upon Kant As might have been expected, 
he was received but coldly by the aged philosopher, 
whose disposition was anything but expansive, and who 
required to be known for some time before disclosing 
any of his finer and more genial qualities. Fichte was 
disappointed with his interview, and equally dissatisfied 
with the result of attendance upon one of Kant's lectures. 
He could not recognise in the professor the author of the 
* Critique,' and thought his maimer of lecturing listless 
and sleepy. This, too, might to a certain extent have 
been expected, for, as we know, Kant was invariably 
averse to introducing in his lectures any of those pro- 
founder speculations which characterised his published 
work& Fichte, however disappointed with his first 
reception, resolved to bring himself before Kant's notice 
in a way which should be irresistible ; and in the soli- 
tude of his quiet inn laboured incessantly for some five 
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weeks on ari essay developing ia a new direction the 
principles of the Critical Philosophy. On the 18th 
August he forwarded his maniiscript to Kant, and at- 
tended some days later to hear hia opinion of its merits. 
Kant recciTed him. with the utmost kindnesa, commended 
such of the essay as he had managed to read, declined 
with hia accustomed prudence to discuss either the views 
of the essayist or the principles of hia own ' Critique,' 
and introduced him to several valued friends in Kiinigs- 
berg— to Eorowski and Schulz. By this time Fichte's 
scanty means had become weilnigh exhausted; the 
fatigue due to his hard labour at the essay had made 
liim dispirited and gloomy; and there seemedno prospect 
of an outlet from his difficulties. On the let September 
he disclosed to Kant, in a remarkable and most charac- 
teristic letter, the state of his affairs ; indicated, as ap- 
parently the one course left to him, a return to his 
home, where he might study in private, and perhaps 
obtain some humble post as village pastor; and entreated 
that Kant would furnish him with the necessary loan 
for carrying out this resolve. As we learn from Fichte's 
journal, Kant declined to accede to this request, but in 
Budi a manner as in no way lessened Fichte's feelings 
of esteem and admiration for him. He recommended, 
through Borowski, the " Essay " to his own publisher, 
Hartung, and did his utmost to promote Fichte's welfare. 
Harttmg, however, was then absent from Kiinigsberg ; 
Miother publisher, when applied to, declined to purchase 
the MS,; and Ficbte was compelled to accept what he 
had resolved against, a post as private tutor. Kant's 
friend, Schnlz, obtained for him an appointment in the 
family of the Count von Krockow, near Danzig, by 
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firhoiii he waa received, as a protege of Kant'e, Tfith the 

\i distii^uislied kindness. It was during the period 

D which he was here settled, amid more genial surroimd- 

■'iugs than he had erei before known, that the eurpriEing 

ttate of hia odventurouB essay opened to bim a new path 

I in Ufe. 

The problem which Fichte had selected for tteatment 
lacoording to Kantian principles, waa one upon which as 

■ yet the author of the Critical Philosophy had made no 

■ puhhc ntteranca. Doubtless the question of religion 
1 had appeared in all the three ' Critiques,' but the utter- 
P ances in each of these, differing slightly from one another, 

had not been drawn together, and their application was 
limited to what we may call Natural EeUgion. But, that 
a certain form of belief in a revelation or supematurally 
given religion actually existed, waa a fact, and a fact 
requiring to be explained after the Critical Method. In 
all the previous essays of this method, the plan of pro- 
cedure bad been identical Tlma, in the 'Critique of 
Pure Beason,' the fact of cognition beii^ assumed, the 
conditions under which this fact waa possible were the 
subject of investigation. In the ' Critique of Practical 
Reason,' the fact of morahty being assumed, the condi- 
tions under which it was poseible were considered ; and 
in the 'Critique of Judgment' the same query was 
answered witli respect to the correspondence of natural 
elements, either to our faculty of cognition, as in testhetic 
judgments, or to the idea of the whole of which they 
are parts, as in the teleological judgment, And, so far as 
religion was concerned, the following results had been 
attiuned. The Uieological aspect of religion, — i.e., the 
Lspeeulative determination of the existence, properties. 
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and modes of action of a supematiiral Being, — had been 
shown to be without theoretical foundation. In the 
forma of cognition, no theology wae possible. But the 
necessary consequences of those conditions under which 
Morality or Eeason as practical was possible, involved 
the practical acceptance of those very theological prin- 
ciples of which no theoretical demonstration could be 
given. The practical postulstca of tlie being of an In- 
telligent and Moral Ruler of the world, and of the con- 
tinued existence of the rational element in human nature, 
had appeared as necessary for any intelligence conscious 
of itself as Practical or Moral Through these practical 
postulates a new interpretation was given of the world 
of sense, which no longer appeared aa mere material for 
cognitive experience, but as the possihlo sphere within 
which the moral end of a Practical Eeaaon might be 
realised. The possibihty, then, of a Natural or Rational 
Rehgion, if we employ terms which have unquestionably 
a certain ambiguity, had been sufficiently shovra, and the 
place determined which such a rehgion holds in the 
series of philosophical notions. But, bo far, no result 
had appeared bearing upon the possibility of a Revealed 
Religion ; and those fundamental features of human 
nature which historically have always been connected 
with the belief in a revelation, the consciousness of im- 
perfection, of sin, of dependence upon Supreme powers, 
apparently found no place in the Kantian schema 
Jlere, then, was an opportunity for the application of 
the critical principles. The possibility of a revelation 
might be investigated in the same fashion as the pos- 
sibility of cognition at all ; the form and content of 
any revelation might he determined hy an analysis of 
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the conditions of its possibility, just as the fonn and 
content of knowledge had been determined by an analy- 
sis of its conditions. A lacuna in the Kantian system 
would thus be filled up. This problem Fichte proposed 
to himself, and his essay in solution of it was sent to 
the author of the Critical Philosophy, not originally for 
purpose of publication, but as proof of ability to handle 
and apply the critical method. Only with the approval 
and by the advice of Kant himself was publication re- 
solved upon, and the work- revised and prepared for the 
public under the title, *An Essay towards a Critique of 
all Revelation' (*Versuch einer Kritik aller Offen- 
barung '). 

In form and substance the * Critique of Eevelation ' 
is purely Kantian, with here and there an admixture 
of those additional subtleties of distinction in which 
Kantian scholars like Eeinhold were already beginning 
to revel Starting with a somewhat dry and abstract 
treatment of the conditions of moral or practical reason, 
an analysis of the will in its twofold aspect as sensu- 
ous impulse and impulse determined by reverence for 
moral law, the Essay summarises briefly the main princi- 
ples of the Kantian practical theology, laying stress upon 
the fact that the acceptance of these theological postulates 
is not equivalent to religion, — that in so far as reverence 
for the moral law pure and simple is the guiding rule of 
conduct, no room is left for recognition of any binding 
force attaching to such law as the expression of the divine 
moral order. If, however, there should be given in 
human nature a condition of the practical motives such 
that the force of reverence for moral law is weakened, 
then it might be possible that additional strength should 



be given by some indication, otherwise furnished, that 
the moral law is veritably the utterance of the divine 
will In Buch a ease, the human agent would be cim- 
Btrained by reverence for the divine character of the 
moral law, and such constraint is religion as opposed to 
theology. In this condition of human nature is found 
the substratum of fact, in relation to which a revelation 
is conceivable. 

How, then, could the human agent be made awara 
that the moral law ia of divine origin) Kot, answers 
Kchte, through the practical reason itself, for the laws 
of this practical reason are self-explanatory,- — but only 
through some evidence supplied by the world of sense- 
cognition. Such evidence is not to be looted for in the 
general view of the sense-world as the sphere within 
which the moral end is to be realised, for this follows 
simply from the existence of the moral low in us, bat 
in some fact, which manifests its supernatural origin, 
and BO necessitates the conclusion that it is the direct 
result of the divine activity. A religion basing itself 
upon a supernatural fact manifested in natuie is a Ee- 
vealed Religion, and the conditions of the possibility of 
euch a supernatural manifestation are the conditions of 
a Eevealed Iteligion, 

Such a manifestation must needs be an a posteriori 
fact ; but in so far as it is siiuply an a posteriori fact — 
i.e., so far as the form of the manifestation is concerned 
— it cannot necessitate the conclusion that ita origin is 
divine. As regards matter or content, the manifestation 
must be a supernatural revelation of the moral law in 
nature, — a revelation possible for an intelligent agent in 
whom sensuous impulses Lave overbalanced the rever- 
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I enoe for moral law. By such a revelation moral feeling 
I might be, as it were, awakened or implanted in the 
I heart ; for were such fueling absent, no force of reason, 

■ no play of sense-impulse, could create it. A revelation, 
I then, is possible, if the human agent under such eireum- 
f Btances can regard certain facts in the world of sense aa 
r the spontaneous effects of the divine will, and as mani- 
I (eating the moral purpose of tlie divine will. This in- 
[ terpretation of the manifested fact, which is neither 
I reason nor sense, but, as it were, midway between them, 

IB the work of Imagination. The individual believes, 
I and may believe, that tlie revealed fact ia not explicable 
1 by natural laws ; hut it ia impossible for him to prove 
I that it is inexplicable by these laws. It is equally im- 
I possible that scientific proofs should be advanced that 
I what happens according to natural laws is altogether 
\ explicable by them. The laws of the manifestation in 
I itself are matters of indifference; for the revelation ia 
only relative,- — relative to the distuihed ro, chaotic moral 
condition of the individual human agent. The possi- 
bility of a revelation thus rests upon the possibility of 
i a particular condition of the moral nature; and as thia 
I condition is not in itself necessary, a revealed religion 
I cannot be regarded as necessary in the same sense in 
\ which the foniis of thought or the postulates of practical 
I reason are necessary. If there is a revelation at all, 
Ite contents must coincide with the contents of the 
I moral law, and we can judge of any professed revela- 

■ tiou according as it docs or does not satisfy the criteria 
Bdeducible from these two conditions. It must be niade 
l.to those who are in the morally impeiiect state just 

■ described : it must hold out no offers wbicli are not in 
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themselves consistent with pure morality : it must not 
effect its entrance into our thought by means which con- 
tain anything beyond the moral principle : it cannot 
give theoretical certainty to those postulated facts which 
follow from the moral law. Eevealed religion, then, 
rests upon the possible needs of the human individual 
in the course of his development towards pure morality. 
The belief in such revelation is an element, and an im- 
portant element, in the moral education of humanity, 
but it is not a final stage for human thought. 

It is not of interest at the present stage of our sketch 
to consider the worth of the treatment of a difficult pro- 
blem here presented by Fichte, for his view of religion 
as a whole became deeper and fuller as his speculation 
slowly T^orked itself free from much of the Kantian for- 
malism. What is remarkable in the Essay is merely the 
strength with which the requirements of pure practical 
reason are held as the criteria for estimating the possi- 
bility and the nature of any revealed religion. Fichte, 
even at this stage of his philosophical career^ was begin- 
ning to lay stress upon the practical side of the Kantian 
system, as yielding tho only complete solution of the 
whole speculative problem. 

There was some difficulty in getting the Essay brought 
before the public. Through Borowski^s friendly efforts, 
and by Kant's recommendation, Hartung was induced 
to accept the manuscript, and forwarded it to Halle 
for printing. It thus became necessary that the work 
should receive the imprimatur of the Halle censor, 
who was Dean of the Theological Faculty. But the 
censor hesitated to give assent to the publication of a 
work in which it was explicitly stated that the divine 
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character of a revelation could not rest upon the evi- 
dence of a supposed miracle, but wholly upon the nature 
of its contents. Fichte endeavoured, but in vain, to 
get over the difficulty by declaring that his book was 
philosophical, not theological, and therefore stood in no 
need of a theological imprimatur. With his usual res- 
oluteness he absolutely declined to accede to the request 
of friendly critics that the offensive passages should be 
expunged, or even to the prudent advice of Kant that 
a distinction should be introduced between dogmatical 
belief, which was not in question, and moral faith or 
religion based on practical grounds ; and, for a time, the 
appearance of the work seemed more than problemati- 
cal Fortunately, at the critical moment a change 
occurred in the censorship of the Theological Faculty 
at HaUa The new dean, Dr Knapp, had no scruples 
in giving his sanction to the publication, and the Essay 
appeared in 1792. By some accident, whether of pub- 
lisher or printer does not seem to be known, the author's 
name, and the preface in which he spoke of himself, 
were not given ; and the accident was indeed fortunate 
for Fichte. The literary and philosophic public, long 
expectant of a work on religion by the author of the 
* Critique of Pure Eeason,' imagined that they found in 
this anonymous essay the clearest evidences of the handi- 
work of the great thinker. The * Allgemeine Literatur- 
zeitung' with bated breath discharged its "duty to the 
public" in communicating to them the substance of "a 
work which, more than any written for a long time, was 
adequate to the deepest wants of the time, and which 
might truly be called a word in season." "Just at the 
moment," the notice proceeds, "when the most varied 

p. — IV. Q 
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parties in theology are contending with one another, it 
ia more particularly of importance that a man pietaie aa 
meriiis gravis should come forwnni, and show to each in 
what they are in error, what they exaggerate, and what 
they assert without foundation. And in what manner 
ia this essential task executed I Assuredly there ia to 
be found here much, perhaps all, that the greatest and 
most deservedly famous theologians of all agea have 
uttered regarding revelation ; but so closely knit together, 
so thoroughly wrought into unity, so accurately de- 
fined and justified does everything appear in this admir- 
ably constructed system, that aa regards the fundamental 
propoaitiojia nothing is left to be desired." The review- 
er, after modestly indicating his joy at seeing the 
thoughta which he himself had long excogitated on the 
same subject expressed in so masterly and complete a 
fashion, proceeds to give an extract, with the remark 
that " every one who liiia made himself acquainted with 
even one work of the great author, here recognisable be- 
yond possibility of error," will imagine that much more 
valuable must remain unexcerpted ; and closes with an 
effasion of gratitude to tho great man " whose finger is 
everywhere traceable," and who had now placed the 
keystone in the arch of human knowledge. Other crit- 
ics were not behind in their notices. The Jena coterie, 
already distinguished as the centre of a progresaiiie 
Kantianism, commented on and discussed the Essay aa 
veritably the work of the master, and treatises jiro and 
con began to issue from the fruitful German press. 

Kant did not suffer the error to remain long uncor- 
rected. In the numlwr of the 'Allgemeine Literatur- 
Keitung' following that in wliich the just qiioted notice 
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na ^ o ji, published a brief statement, giving the 

1 author, and expressing respect for his 

true that the reviews of the second edition 

'n the same journal exhibit a remarkable 

one, but none the less Fichte's literary 

fame was by this occurrence raised at once to a height 

such as years of labour might not have enabled him to 

attain. He was marked out from all the living writers 

on philosophy as the one who seemed able with strength 

and capacity to carry on the great work of Kant His 

career was determined for him, and all his vague plans 

and projects were now consolidated. Henceforth he was 

a philosopher by profession. 

THE POLITICAL PAMPHLETS. 

The success of his literary venture now enabled Fichte 
to think of his marriage as an event no longer to be 
delayed by uncertainty as to his own fortunes. Some 
portion of Hartmann Eahn's property had been saved 
from the general wreck, and in the beginning of 1793 
we learn from his letters to Johanna that at last all 
might be regarded as settled. " In June, or at the 
latest July," he writes from Danzig in the spring of 
1793, "I shall be with thee; but I should wish to enter 
the walls of Zurich as thy husband. Is that possible 1 
Thy kind heart will give no hindrance to my wishes ; 
but I do not know the circumstances." The circum- 
stances, as it happened, were adverse to his wish. 
Zurich customs exacted from foreigners proposing to 
marry in that city a certain duration of residence, and it 
was not till the 2 2d of October that at Baden his mar- 
riage with Johanna Eahn took place. A short tour in 
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Switzerland, partly in company with the Danish poet 
Jens Baggesen, is noteworthy as having introduced 
Fichte to the acquaintance of Pestalozzi, whose educa- 
tional ideas were destined to play an important part in 
the after-life of the philosopher. 

During this calmer period of Fichte's life, the great 
events of the French Eevolution had heen rapidly de- 
veloping themselves, and the attention of thinkers as well 
as of the public had been drawn to the principles in- 
volved in or endangered by such a mighty movement. 
Eehberg, the secretary to the Hanoverian Privy Council, 
published in 1792 a work entitled * Essays on the 
French Eevolution,' in which a doubtful and timid view 
was expressed as to its principles, and the worst conse- 
quences were predicted as likely to follow from them. 
This book seems to have been the occasioning cause of 
Fichte's anonymous political tracts, the first of which, 
^Eeclamation of the Freedom of Thought from the 
Princes'' of Europe,' a fiery oratorical piece, was com- 
pleted at Danzig. The second and more important, * Con- 
tributions towards the Correction of the Public Judgment 
on the French Eevolution,' was begun at Danzig, and 
finished, so far as it went, at Ziirick In both the f im- 
damental principle is the same. Defence of the right of 
remodelling constitutional forms is founded on the inde- 
feasible and inalienable right to the liberty of realising 
the moral end of humanity, a right which precedes and 
underlies all others. The argument is in substance the 
translation of Eousseau's * Contrat Social ' into the terms 
of the Kantian ethical system ; and as the whole ques- 
tion of Eight or Law ^ is intimately connected with the 

1 It is impossible to give any exact single equivalent in English for 
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very essence of Fichte's philosophy, it is well to note 
how, at this comparatively early stage of his philosophic 
development, he expressed himself regarding it As in - 
the case of Kant's * Rechtslehre,' so in these essays, the 
notion of an original contract as hasis of rights within 
the state, is accepted not as though it expressed historic 
fact, but as the only theoretical foundation for a union 
of intelligent, voluntary beings. Within a community 
founded on such a contract, there are various rights and 
degrees of rights assigned to the several individuals or 
classes. But of those rights, some are inalienable or in- 
defeasible, for they express the condition in the absence 
of which the moral law, the supreme rule of conduct, is 
of no effect; others, rights regarding modes of action 
merely permitted, not enjoined by the moral law, are 
alienable, and may be resigned by the individual. Among 
the inalienable rights, that which is all-comprehensive is 
ethical freedom ; but in one acceptation at least, freedom 
concerns not so much external acts as internal thoughts. 
^Nevertheless the right to free expression of opinion, to 
free communication of thought, must be pronounced an 
inalienable or indefeasible right, for in its absence the 

the term RecM, which in different references may mean either law or 
the rights of the individual about which law is concenied, may be 
either an abstract or a collective notion, and may signify either posi- 
tive enactments or the ultimate ethical foundation for such enact- 
ments. In Fichte's writings a right is the specific mode of action, or 
realisation of a motive in external fact, which is indispensably neces- 
sary under the supposition of a common ethical law or supreme ethical 
end. Assuming such moral end, we can point to specific modes of 
action which must be approved by the community, unless violence is 
done to the very notion of ethical law. Alongside of this, however, 
there are rights which are mere specific modes of action approved by 
the community as a whole, though not indispensable for the realisation 
of the ethical end. 
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possibility for acqiuiing tha materials of thought is de- 
Btroyed No spiritual development is possible without 
the free interchange ajid communication of thought, nor 
is it given to any man or hody of men to pronounce on 
the wisdom or goodness of thoughts with such confidence 
Its to afford foundation for a supposed right to suppreBS 
freedom of thought on the ground ,of possible danger i 
from errors of thinking.' l^' 

The same fundamental principle, that tlie ultimate 
foundation, and consequently the criterion, of all state 
riglite, is to be found in the conditions noceBsary for the 
realisation of the ethical end, the spiritual development 
towards moral freedom, gives an answer to the more 
complicated problem of the right of revolution. Con- 
Btitutional forms must needs bo alterahle ; they cannot 
continuously correspond to the requirements of a devel- 
oping moral culture. No original contract can be of a 
final nature, can prescribe limits to the moral and legal 
development of a community. The right to state reform 
is inahenable or indefeasible. 

Nevertheless the dissolution of a constitutional form 
impHes withdrawal from the original state contract, and 
such withdrawal appears almost in terms to contradict 
the very notion upon which state rights are founded.^ 
Fichte boldly faces this difficulty, cimtends that in all 
cases withdrawal from contract is possible, and that law 
or justice requires only compensation for such breach of 
pact, not unconditional fulfilraent of it. If injury lias 

■ Fichte's argument lieta may be compured with the fuller and more 
concrete trentmeut of the suue problem in J. S. Mill's tenet, " On 
Liheity." 

^ This aoDtmdictiim is left as a kind of unBolTed jiToblem by Kant 
{see ' Keahtsliihre,' g 49, ' AUgemeine Amuerkung.' a.) 
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been done by dissolving the contract on which the ex- 
isting form of state government rests, let due compensa- 
tion in kind and amount be rendered. !Xow the injury- 
may be inflicted on the state itself, or on certain privi- 
leged classes in it So far as the state itself is concerned, 
the only relations of life in respect of which compensa- 
tion could be demanded, are those which rest upon or 
are secured by the .assistance of the state — eg,, rights of 
property or right to development of one's own culture. 
But the smallest consideration enables us to see that 
these rights and relations are prior in nature to state 
arrangements. They do not spring fi^om the state, but 
the state is the mechanism whereby they are protected 
and regulated, l^o penalty, therefore, can be exacted 
by the state in consequence of the withdrawal of one or 
all of its members from the original contract These 
dissentient wills may combine and form a state within 
the state : this is the essence of political revolution.^ 

The consideration of the possible injury to privileged 
classes in the state, consequent on revolution, leads 
Fichte, in the second He/t of the Beitrdge, into a some- 
what elaborate discussion of the origin of privileges in 
general The principles of social economy involved in 
his treatment are not so distinct as they afterwards be- 
came; and as in dealing with his later writings some 
attention must be paid to them, it is sufficient here to 

1 It is interesting to note that Fichte supports his argument in 
favour of a state within the state, by pointing to examples of such 
dual formations. These are mainly the existence of Jews in a Chris- 
tian community, and the existence of a military class. His expres- 
sions with regard to the Jews are hardly exceeded in bitterness by any 
of the modem assailants of the Semitic element in Germany. See 
specially 'Werke/ vol. vi. pp. 150, 161. 
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remark that he subjects to the most trenchant criticism 
the grounds for the privileges of the nobility and the 
Church, absolutely rejects these as theoretically inde- 
fensible, and foreshadows the semi-socialist doctrine 
which is worked out in his later politico-economical 
treatises.^ 

These political writings, breathing the warmest enthu- 
siasm for the French Eevolution, not unnaturally drew 
attention to Fichte. He was marked as a dangerous 
political character, and accused, both at the time and 
afterwards, of democratic tendencies. The influence of 
this feeling regarding his political sympathies is a not- 
able fact in all the events of his after-career. As we 
shall see, much of the bitterness that was poured out 
against him at Jena on account of his theological views 
had its root in hatred for his advanced political doctrines. 
In substance the pamphlets are still interesting, both in 
themselves and as indicating the strong practical bent of 
Fichte^s thinking ; in form, however, they are somewhat 
hard and pedantic. As in the * Critique of Eevelation,' 
so here, the language is full of Kantian technicalities, 
the structure and progress of the argument are deter- 
mined by the abstract forms of the Kantian system. In 
both works, Fichte had advanced to the limits drawn by 
the Critical Philosophy. He was now prepared to push 
beyond them. 

1 Especially tlie ' Geschlossene Handels-staat ' and the ' Staatslehre.' 
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THE JENA PROFESSORSHIP. 



The winter of 1793 was passed quietly at Zurich in 
constant meditation over the main problems of the 
Kantian philosophy. Partly by his own reflection, 
partly by the acute criticisms of Schulz, whose * -^Enesi- 
demus ' had appeared in the preceding year, Fichte had 
begun to see with clearness where the main difficulty of 
the Kantian system lay. The theory of knowledge ex- 
pounded in the * Critique of Pure Eeason,' was not, so 
far at least as Kant's own statement extended, a per- 
fectly coherent whole ; nor did there appear to be a con- 
sistent, logical transition from that theory to the more 
metaphysical notions which came forward in the Cri- 
tiques of Practical Reason and of Judgment. Some 
assistance in working into system the parts of the Kant- 
ian doctrine was doubtless furnished by Reinhold, but 
with his method Pichte soon became dissatisfied. It 
was for him a necessity that the whole of philosophy 
should manifest a single principle, that the theories of 
knowledge and of practice should be deduced from one 
common source, and that the fundamental notions of 
speculative thought should be developed with systematic 
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completeness. Tn one or two occasional leviewa dating 
from tliis period, and in letters to hia friends, he gave 
brief utterance to his convictions on this point ; and, as 
Ids views grew more matured and definite, he yielded to 
the request of some Ziirich acquaintances, and delivered 
during the winter a short course of private lectures on 
philosophy as conceived by him. The formation of his 
speculative doctrines was, however, accelerated hy the 
invitation, which reached him in December 1T93, to fill 
the post of extraordinary Professor of Plulosophy at 
Jena, about to become vacant by the transference of 
lieinhold to KieL Eeluctant as Fichte was at first to 
yield immediate assent to this call, he could not refuse 
the opportunity of entering once for all upon the career 
for which he appeared specially marked out, and after 
sending in his acceptance to Privy Councillor "Voigt, he 
made arrangements for beginning his coarse at Jena in 
the Easter term of 1794. 

The University at Jena was then at the very height 
of its renown. Mo otlier period, in all its brilliant his- 
tory, rivals the first decades of the nineteenth century, 
Above all other universities in Germany it was distin- 
guished as the very centre of the most progreasive move- 
ments in philosophy and hterature. The near neigh- 
bourhood of Weimar — where the most illustrious names 
in the new German hterature congregated, where, under 
the genial care of a noble and enlightened prince, arts 
and letters flourished as in a modem Athena — gave to it 
additional renown, and secured the most watchful super- 
rision over the studies of the imiversity. More espe- 
cially, however, was Jena pre-eminent as the university 
in which the new German philosophy had been most 
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eagerly accepted and most fmitfuUy appHed. Schutz, 
known in classical literature for his editions of * ^Eschy- 
lus ' and * Cicero,' made it his boast that he had been 
the first to introduce the youth of Jena to the Critical 
Philosophy. Hufeland, an eminent jurist, expounded 
the principles of the Kantian ethics, and his *Natur- 
recht ' is still one of the best expositions of philosophic 
jurisprudence. Reinhold, who by his * Letters on the 
Kantian Philosophy ' had won the approval of tlie father 
of criticism himseK, had begun in 1787, in the chair 
instituted specially for him, the lectures in which he 
endeavoured to improve and further the critical system. 
Schiller, called to the Chair of History in 1789, had 
shown how philosophical principles might be fruitfully 
imited with historical research and artistic production. 
Paulus, Loder, Ersch, and Schmid, are names not to be 
forgotten for the services they rendered to the advance- 
ment of German thought. Altogether, the University of 
Jena, at the close of the eighteenth century, exhibited a 
degree of life and activity which raised it to the first 
place among the academies of Germany. The history of 
German philosophy, in its brightest period, is in a great 
measure the history of the Jena University. For there 
as teachers we find Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Fries, 
Krause, and Schlegel; as scholars, Herbart, Schubert, 
Steflfens, Solger, Hiilsen, Holderlin, Von Berger, and 
Oersted. Among the students the fame of their teachers 
was reflected in a peculiarly open and vigorous university 
life. Nowhere was there a freer or more enthusiastic 
academic tone than in Jena. 

The call of Fichte to Jena — ^not, as we learn from 
Goethe, undertaken without some hesitation on the score 
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of his pronounced political views — was hailed by the 
university with the keenest joy. Of all the adherents 
of Kantianism, he alone had given proofs of ability to 
carry forward and develop the great thoughts that had 
already begun to exert their wonderful influence. " In 
Jena," his friend Bbttiger writes to him, "there has 
been for some weeks past an indescribable joy over the 
triumvirate of professors due at Easter, — for in addition 
to you, there have also been called here the excellent 
Ilgen, probably the most learned and cultured scholar 
in Saxony, as Professor OrientaUum, and Woltmann, 
as extraordinary lecturer on History. But your name 
resounds above all, and expectation is strained to its 
utmost — doubtless in part because you are regarded as 
the most valiant defender of the rights of men, whereon 
many a son of the Muses has quite peculiar ideas. This, 
however, may easily be put to rights." 

On the 18th May 1794 Fichte arrived in Jena. The 
preceding months had been spent by him in the most 
arduous and careful preparation for his new task. It 
had been impossible, in the short interval allowed him, to 
complete what he had desired to have ready, an exposi- 
tion of his pliilosophic views which might serve as a 
handbook for his prelections ; but as introductory thereto 
he had drawn out and published the short tract, * On the 
^Notion of the Theory of Knowledge or so-called Philo- 
sophy,' ^ giving a preliminary sketch of the fundamental 

1 • Ueber den Begriflf der Wissenschaftslehre oder der sogenannten 
Philosophic,' Ist ed., 1794. The term "Wissenschaftslehre," -which 
we here translate by " Theory of Knowledge," will receive more de- 
tailed explanation when the nature of Fichte's philosophy is dis- 
cussed. As no equivalent in English conveys its meaning with per- 
fect accuracy, it will be employed hereafter, without translation, as a 
technical term. 
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ideas to be embodied in bis pbilosopbical lectures. The 
tract is written with wonderful clearness, but its con- 
tents amoont to little more than the strenuous expression 
of the need for unity of philosophical conception, toge- 
ther with certain formal determinations regarding the 
first principle from which philosophical thinking must 
take its start The somewhat abstract method here em- 
ployed was never afterwards followed by Fichte, and it 
is matter for regret that the general ideas of his system 
have been mainly drawn from this early pamphlet, and 
contain little beyond its formal statements. 

The reception accorded to the philosopher at Jena was 
of the most gratifying kind. As might have been anti- 
cipated from Fichte's character, it was his constant aim 
not only to reach the truth in purely metaphysical specu- 
lation, but to make philosophic principles living rules of 
action. The tone of his mind was prevailingly practical, 
and it was impossible for him to remain contented with 
mere exposition of speculative doctrines. Accordingly 
he arranged his courses at Jena into two series : the one, 
more elaborate and extended, on philosophy as a whole ; 
the other, shorter and more popular, on the effects of 
philosophic culture in general upon character and life. 
The first course was given to the students of philosophy 
in particular; the second, to which he then gave the 
title of " Ethics of the Scholar," was public, and intended 
for all the members of the academic body. In both 
courses his success was immediate and pronounced. The 
great hall was crowded to overflowing when his public 
lectures were delivered, while the enthusiasm of his phi- 
losophic students soon made the technical terms of his 
system familiar words in academic circles and in general 
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literahire. "Since Eeinhold left iis," writes Forberg, 
then a primt-docmt at Jenn, "liia philoKOphy, at least 
among ns, is absolutely doaiL Every trace of the " 
loaophy irithout Nickname" ' haa hecn driven from the 
heads of oui students. They believe in Fichte as they 
never believed in Eeinhokl Donbtlesa thef understand 
him even less than they understood Eeinhold, but they 
believe all the more stubbornly for that very reason. 
Ego and non-Erio are now the symbols of the philoso- 
phers, as Sfafter and Form were then. About the right 
which either party haa to dissolve a contract, there is 
just as little doubt now, as there was then regarding the 
manifold character of matter." 

To the success of his prelectionn Fichte's admirable 
philosophic style contributed much. He bad a mar- 
vellous faculty of riveting attention, of comjielling 
thought to dwell upon the problems presented to it, and 
t of evolving in rigid sei|uence the stages of a complete 
aliment or disputation. AH hia writings bear more 
or less the character of lectures, and probably his own 
mode of speculative reflection was that of the expounder 
eonacious of an audience to whom explanations arc due, 
rather than that of the pure thinker, intent on nothing 
but the notions before him. He was a bom orator, and, 
as we have already seen in his early life, sedulously cul- 
tivated the oratorical faculty as that wherewith he could 
best attain his great end, the elevation of life. His 
peraonahty, further, combining strength and obstinacy 



> " Pbilosophie ahne Belnamen." as Ileiiihald kbs pleased to csll 
his ratber washed-out reprcKluction of Kantianism, in ocdar to indi- 
cate tliat it was neilliec cn'ticol nor dogmalic nor axplical, but phila- 
BDphy simply. 
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with the loftiest moral principle, found its most adequate 
expression, and was capable of its most powerful influ- 
ence, in oratorical efforts rather than in systematic ex- 
position. In Fichte, as in Schelling, and generally in 
the writers of the Komantic period, what the historian 
of philosophy notes as their prevailing characteristic is a 
certain hot-headed impetuosity and impatience, which 
contrasts unfavourably with the calm matureness of their 
great predecessor Kant, and which almost inevitably 
leads to a slight distrust of, or dissatisfaction with, their 
work. Something of this distrust, as we shall see later, 
was felt by Kant himseK, who always disliked and de- 
preciated Genie'Schvnlnge, flights of genius, and trusted 
rather to solid, patient, methodical work, than to the 
efforts of enthusiastic imagination. 

The Jena period of Fichte's life may be conveniently 
regarded under two quite distinct aspects. It presents 
to us, in the first place, a series of developments of 
one speculative principle, covering the whole ground 
of philosophy, affecting by their spirit and method all 
contemporary criticism and literature, and bringing the 
author into close connection, whether friendly or polemi- 
cal, with the greatest living writers. In this sense, it is 
simply the representation of the active results of Fichte's 
speculative faculty. But speculative faculty was only 
one side of Fichte^s character, and when we consider 
the several incidents of public life which mark the Jena 
career, we find rather the development of the more im- 
petuous temper which so frequently in the course of his 
life led to unfortunate collisions with his surroundings. 
The philosophical and the practical activity may thus be 
regarded apart from one another. 
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As respects the first, a brief notice of the successive 
works in which the new speculative system was laid be- 
fore the world, will here suffice. The lectures on 
* Wissenschaftslehre,' delivered to his private class 
during the first semester at the university, were printed 
in sheets as soon as delivered, and from these sheets 
was formed the first systematic exposition of the new 
doctrine, * Foundations of the whole Wissenschaf tslehre ' 
(*Grundlage der gesammten Wissenschaftslehre,' 1st ed., 
1794). The whole field of philosophical cognition, 
theoretical and practical, was surveyed in this work; 
but Fichte remained unsatisfied with the method pur- 
sued, and in his later, more mature writings, never em- 
ploys the abstract forms which are here brought forward, 
and which have been falsely thought to be essential 
elements in his system. In quick succession he put 
forward detailed expositions of the several portions 
briefly discussed in the *Grundlage.' The theoretical 
faculty of cognition was specially handled in the * Out- 
line of what is peculiar to Wissenschaf tslehre ' (1795); 
the practical side of consciousness in the two important 
treatises, * Theory of N'atural Law ' (*Grundlage des Natur- 
rechts,' 1796-97) and * Theory of Morals '(* System der 
Sittenlehre,' 1798); while the whole philosophy was 
expounded in a fresh form in the 'Introductions to 
Wissenschaftslehre,* published in the 'Philosophical 
Journal,' vols. v. and vL (1797), and in the * Essay to- 
wards a New Exposition of the Wissenschaftslehre,' voL 
vii of the same periodical Tliese writings, taken in 
conjunction with the important *Eeview of -^Eneside- 
mus' (1794), make up the philosophy of Fichte in its 
so-called earlier form. 
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A wonderful impiession seems to have been made 
upon his contemporaries by the boldness and systematic 
completeness of Fichte's speculation. Goethe, little 
disposed to abstract thinking, and probably in his heart 
of hearts not over well disposed towards an eager politi- 
cal theorist, yet found " nothing in the first sheets of the 
* Wissenschaf tslehre ' which he did not understand, or at 
least thought he understood, — nothing which did not 
harmonise with his own mode of thinking about things," 
laboured hard to keep pace with the ^'New Expositions* 
of the prolific author, and in general extended to the 
metaphysician a cordial and respectful admiration. 
With Schiller, whose Kantian sympathies might have 
led to a warmer interest in pure speculation, Fichte 
never seems to have been on terms of imqualified friend- 
ship. Despite the mutual esteem which they enter- 
tained for one another, their characters were too pro- 
nounced to admit of perfectly unclouded harmony ; and, 
philosophically, there was a divergence between their 
views which, on one occasion at least, led to an unfor- 
tunate collision between them. Fichte, who had been 
invited to contribute to the * Horen,' then edited by 
Schiller, forwarded for this periodical an Essay *0n 
Spirit and Letter,' in which the editor fancied that he 
could detect a parody of his own * Letters on the -^- 
thetic Education of the Human Eace.' The parody ex- 
isted only in SchiUer's over-sensitive imagination, but a 
somewhat bitter correspondence followed his suppression 
of the paper. Reconciliation was effected; but, if we 
may judge from the tone of the communications which 
passed between Goethe and Schiller at a later date re- 
garding Eichte's academic troubles, a secret diatrvi^^ 

P. — IV. i> 
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and dislike continued to exist. "With Ids phdoaophio I 
contemporariea Ficlite'a rektiong wetu of even greater 
interest. His incieasicg fame naturally attracted both 
adherents and enemies. The older Kantian scholarB 
hitterly critieified the new effort after a completeness 
of system wluch had been foreign to Kant's original 
method. Tlie younger and more impetuous pliilosopluc 
students, among otliera Niethammer, Forberg, and 
Sohelling, with equal liittemess accused their more 
cautious predecesBora of want of faith in their own prin- 
ciples, and declared that Ci-ciieimi proper liad been hut 
a. propcBileutie or introduction, to which the 'Wissen- 
achaftslehre ' was the natural and necessary supplement. 
The antagonists of all the newer philosophy, pre-emin- 
ently Nicolai, the editor of the ' Deutsche Bibliothek,' 
eagerly hailed the controversy as ftiriushing evidence of 
the empty and contradictory character, and of the evil 
tendencies, of the so-called metapliyEics. With Kant 
himself, I'i::hte'3 relations gradually became hostile, 
though no open declaration was made by the aged 
philosopher until he had been alarmed by Uie accusa- 
tions of atheism brought against a system which pro- 
fessed to be a development of his own principles. It 
does not appear that he had'ever fairly entered into the 
spirit of Fiohtu's works, — probably he had not even 
studied them ; but in the Intelligence slieot of the 
'Allgemeine Literaturzeitimg ' for 1799, Na 109, ho 
published a formal disclaimer of any connection between 
his own system and that of Fichte, declaring that the 
' Wissenschaf tslehre ' was nothing but abstract logic, 
valuable therefore as methodising thought, but contain- 
ing no reference to reality, and bitterly resenting the do- 
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Eoiption of his own critipal work as mere propcedeutic to 
a system of reasoned philosophy. Fichte's rejoinder, 
published in the aaine paper in the form of a letter to 
Schelling; was pointed and severe. He rightly drew 
attention to Kant's frank adraiesion that his disclaimer 
was personal in character, and not founded on thorough 
appreciation of the new philosophic work, and indicated 
that from Kant'a position it was not unnatnral that he 
should regard the 'Critique' as final, just as his oppon- 
ents thought the ' Critique ' a worthless and unnecessary 
attempt to transcend the well-defined and suie limits of 
the earlier systems.' 

Kant'a disclaimer came too late to be of any service 
in checking the rapid current of speculation which had 
ite Bonice in his own writings. Keinhold, a weak and 
vacillating thinker, had given his complete adhesion to 
the ' Wissenschaftslehre ; ' the Jena 'Allgemeine Liter- 
ttturzeitnng,' once the organ of the Kantians, declared 
for Fichte; and in the ' Philoaophischea Journal,' of 
which Fichte was co-editor witli Niethanuner from 1795 
onwarJs, the new school possessed an official organ of 
their own. Schelling's early works gave in fresh and 
attractive form expositions of the 'Wissenschaftslehre,' 
applied its principles to (fce more profound problems of 
metaphysics, and called attention to the advance effected 
on the critical position Even Jacob], strongly opposed 
as he was to any demonstrative or theoretical meta- 
pbysic, was not proof against the attraction of the new 

1 The letters lietweca Fichte and Scbelling on the snliject of Kuit'a 
tieolsratiDn ('I*bcn and BrietwaohBel,' vol. ii. pp. 301-308) are of 
great Interest, sa indicating their views on tte relation Ijetireea tfiu 
'Critique' Hid Fichte's ' WiEsenschArtslehra.' 
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BjBtem, or ite apparent coinciilenee with his own v 
Hia correspondence with Fichte ia of the highest inter- 
est, as throwing light on the philosophical and personal 
relations of two eiuineut thiniers ; and although he 
could not bring himself to see the similarity hetween 
the ' Wissonschaf tsielire ' and his own doctrines, on 
which Fichto laiil so much stress, it was not till the 
ttoonaation of atheism had been brought against the 
Fichtean system that he declajed himself against ii On 
the whole, during the important period from 1794 to 
1799, the philosophy of Fichte was in the ascendant. 
It gave a new impetus and direction to speculative 
thought, and pOAVerfully influenced contemporary litera- 
ture of a non-philosophical ki7nl. If wo can discover 
Iiliiiosophical principles at nil in the literary productions 
of the earlier Komantic school, in tlie writings of Tiecb, 
Novalis, and Fr. Schlegel, these bear nnmistalcahly the 
impress of the Fichtean system. Doubtless, this sec- 
ondary effect of Fichto's philosophy gave additional 
strength to the feeling gradually roused against it. 

Wlien we turn to the consideration of Fichte's public 
life, his professorial career, during the same period, we 
find a series of troublas and conflicts, terminating in the 
BBTerance of his connection with the University of Jena. 
Minor annoyances were not wanting to him, even on his 
entrance upon his public duties as professor. "With his 
colleague, C. C E, Schmid, an excellent empirical psy- 
chologist hut a poor philosopher, his relations had been 
hostile even before the call to Jena, and though friend- 
ship appeared to be established between them, the truce 
was not of long duration. In the third volume of the 
' Pliilosophischea Journal,' Schmid gave utterance to a 
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critical judgment respecting all philosophy which pre- 
sumed to go beyond the facts of experience, and in such 
fashion as to indicate that he had in view the * Wissen- 
schaftslehra' In the last number of the same volume 
Fichte compared Herr Schmidts system with his own ; 
distinguished with the utmost clearness the problem of 
psychology from that of transcendental logic; showed 
that of the nature of this second problem Schmid had 
no conception whatsoever ; and ended with the declara- 
tion that henceforth not only everything uttered by 
Herr Schmid against the * Wissenschaf tslehre ' should be 
held by him as non-existent, but also that Herr Schmid 
himseK, in his capacity of philosopher, should be viewed 
as a nonentity. This satisfactory result certainly could 
not contribute to render Fichte's position easier ; it is, 
indeed, only one specimen of the unyielding temper 
which he throughout displayed in all the actions of his 
life, and which created enemies for him in all quarters. 

Even in his first semester, Fichte found that his evil 
political reputation was productive of discomfort. Some 
doubts appear to have been raised regarding the public 
lectures already alluded to, and in self-defence he pub- 
lished a selection from them.^ Of the nature of these 
complaints we have no accurate information, but the 
course of public lectures presently led to a more serious 
troubla In the winter semester, 1794-95, Fichte found 
that no hour during the ordinary week-days could be 
selected for lectures open to all the students of the imi- 

1 These appear in the sixth volume of the * Werke/ under the title 
' Einige Vorlesungen uber die Bestimmung des Gelehrten* ('Some 
Lectures on the Vocation of the Scholar '). They are more formal 
than the lectures under a similar title delivered at Erlangen in 1805. 
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varsity, witliout interfering with the class arrangements 
of hia colleagues. After consultation with Schiitz, he 
announced the lectures for Sunday mornings, hetween 
10 and 11 A.M., therehy avoiding collision either with 
the special service held for university students or with 
the general pnhUc church service. Hajdly had this heen 
done when the Consistory of Jena raised an outcry 
against him for endeavouring to suppress the public ser- 
vice of God ; the Over-Consistory, of which Herder was 
a member, repeated the cry, and appealed to the Govern- 
ment at "Weimar; while a msdicioua journal, 'Eudii- 
monia,' which scattered its mud witli rare impartiality, 
called attention to the connection between atlieisra and 
revolutionary pohfcies, and boldly asserted that the demo- 
crats, under the leadership of Professor Fichte, were 
making a deliberate attempt to institute the worship of 
reason. The lectures were temporarily suspended, and 
the senate of the university, after a bitter discussion, in 
which strong opposition was raised to Fichte on grounds 
manifestly personal, forwarded to the Government a 
statement of their reasons for holding that the Sunday lec- 
tures in no way infringed customary rules, recommending 
at the same time that the hour selected should be in 
the afternoon. The Weimar coimoil gave its decision 
in favour of Fichte, absolved him from all blame in the 
matter, but significantly cautioned him to be more pru- 
dent in the future. The lectures were continued from 
February onwards at three in the afternoon. 

This first trouble was scarcely at an end when a new 
storm broke out. Fichte's constant aim as a public 
teacher was the moral elevation of the character of the 
Btudesta The life of a scholar appeared to him a life 
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with n noble end, and weigtted witli responaibilities, 
But to all Ilia efforts towards elevatiug and purifying the 
tone of ftcademic life, a blank wall of resistance was 
presented by the existence of the so-callod Orders or 
Societies among the students. These orders had their 
own code of morals, and their own regulations for public 
private action. One can well understand how en- 
tirely all individuahty of life and action waa destroyed 
for the student who had enrolled himself in one of these 
societies. He could not escape the force of the general 
judgment, and was driven, Ijy virtue of his relations to 
the otlier members, to assent to much that would have 
been abhorrent to him in hia private capacity, Fichte 
felt very keenly the evil conseijuencea of the secret 
unions, and, both by liis public lectures and by private 
communications, strove to effect their abolition. It 
waa a wondEa'ful evidence of hia personal inilnence 
that in the winter of 1794-95, the three orders of 
the Jena students made overtures to him regarding the 
suppression of their societies, and by their deputies 
requested him to give and receive their oaths of dissolu- 
tion. Fichto did not feel that he was entitled to con- 
clude the matter on his own responsibility, referred 
them to the pro-rector, and, unfortunately, undertook the 
task of mediating between the studente and the uni- 
versity authorities, a task for which he was eminently 
unfitted. Partly from Fichte's unpractical and over- 
pedantic fashion of carrying on the affair, partly from 
tha natural dilatoriness of a government, especially of a 
university government, the happy moment was allowed 
to pttsa. One of the orders withdrew its offer ; the 
others, who had placed their books of regulations and 
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names in Fichto's hands, were alarmed at the idea of a 
Government inquisition into their doings, anil hegan to 
think that Fichte was playing them false. An inde- 
scrihable tumult was occasioned in the university. The 
students attacked Fichte's house on the Kew Tear's 
night o£ 1795, hroka hie windows, and insulted hiin 
with cries and hootinga. His public lectures were inter- 
rupted, his wife was saluted with insults in the streets ; 
and so serious did the danger appear, that iu the spring 
of 1795 he bad to demand protection from the Govern- 
ment, and finally, permission to reside out of Jeaa for 
the summer of that year. The grtai Ego, as Goethe 
and Schiller call him in their letters, took up his resi- 
dence at Ossmanstiidt, a pleasant little town a few milea 
from Jenn, and there remained imtil tlio atorm had 
blown over. 

Two waves of trouble had thna disturbed Fichte's 
public career at Jena ; the third and greatest finally dis- 
solved his connection with that univcraity. In 1798, 
Forberg, then rector at Saalfeld, and already noted as 
one of the earliest adherents of the ' Wiasenachaftslehre,' 
sent in to tho editors of the ' Philosophisches Journal ' 
a paper entitled "Development of the Notion of Eeli- 
gion." With the ailment, and in particular with tho 
tone of this essay, Fichte was but little satisfied, al- 
though it was impossible for him to avoid agreeing with 
some ideas in it He was extremely unwilling to exer- 
cise the editorial right of suppressing tlie paper, but 
desired to attach to it certain footnotes, correcting or 
amending it in accordance with what he thought the 
truth. Of this, however, Forberg would not heur, and 
Fichte printed tho essay as it had been sent, prefixing 
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k to it a short exposition of his own views on the same 
Biibjoct, under the title, " On tlie Ground for our Belief 
in a Divine Government of tlie Universe." The two 
I papers appeared togetber iit the first part of the eighth 
I volume of the ' Journal.' It waa certainly a misfortune 
for Fiehte that the published exposition of his views on 
I BO fundamental a question should have been limited to 
L the points discussed in Forberg's essay, for, to one who 
f now studies these documents, that essay has every ap- 
[ pearance of insincerity or irony. Accepting without 
I reservation the Kantian criticism of the theoretical 
I proofs for the exiatence of God, Forbeig likewise accepts 
I the doctrine that the behef in a divine order is prac- 
I tical, but he reduces this practical belief to mere atrengt 
I of moral feeling, identifies it with virtue, and thorefora^ 
I draws the conclusion that it is perfectly compatible with^ 
L speculative atheism. In short, the essay is an exaggei^ 
I ation of the dismal rationalism into which the weaker 
I Kantians drifted, and by which they cast such discredit 
I on philosophy, It is almost a parody of the moderatism 
I which had begun to appear as the result of the Kantian 
I system in works such as those of Tieftrunk and Hey- 
I denreicli. The element of speculative interest in the 
I critical philosophy, however, which was entirely over- 
I looked or reduced to a nullity by Forberg, was precisely 
I that upon which Fichte laid stress. His essay, there- 
I fore, exaggerated the agreement between bis yiewa 
I and those of Forberg, and gave too succinctly the 
I characteristic difference. 

I Attention was drawn t« the papers by an anonymous 
I pamphlet, circulated gratuitously throughout Saxony 
I towards the close of the year 1796, and purporting to be 
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a ' Letter on the Atheism of Fidite and Forberg, from a 
Father to his Son, a Student.' Xoither name of pub- 
lisher nor phice of publietition 'waa given, and it was 
more than hinted to those who accepted the tract, that 
it was the work of Gabler, a theologian of some repute 
in Altdoi-t Gabler, howeyer, waa not the author, and 
protested pnblicly against the insult done him by such, a 
statement. The real author has never been known, and 
the tract itself was a malicious and unfair selection of 
certain sentences from the essays of the accused writers, 
without reforencB t« the context, and with such com- 
ments as unenlightened pietism has always indulged in. 
Moved by this pamphlet, the Over-Consistory of Dres- 
den brought the subject before the Saxon Government, 
who, on the 19th November 1798 published a Jtascrijit 
directed to the Universities of Leipzig and "Wittenbei^, 
confiscating the ' PhUosophisches Journal ' on the ground 
of the atheistic utterances contained in it. The Bescript 
was followed by a circular note, addressed to the neigh- 
bouring German Governments, praying them to take 
similar steps, and, in the case of the Saxe-Weimar 
Dukes, threatening to prohibit Saxon students from at- 
tendance at the Jena University if investigation were 
not instantly made into the conduct of the accused pro- 
fessors, and condign punisiment inflicted were they found 
guilty of the charge laid against them, Fichte had thus 
a twofold chaige to deal with, — the public accusation of 
atheism, and the private appeal to the supreme authori- 
ties of the university. To the first he replied in his 
' Appeal to the Public against the Accusation of Athe- 
ism,' a copy of which was forwarded in January 1799 to 
the Grand Duke of Weimar ; to the second, in the 
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B ' Formal Defence of the Editor of the Philosophical 
I Journal against the Accusation of Atheism,'^ directed to 
I the Pro-rector of the TJnivexsity, and forwarded to tlie 

■ Grand Duke in March 1799. "In the 'Appe^' a more 
I detailed exposition was given of the views contnitied in 
I the accused essay, and a powerful contrast was drawn he- 
fttween pliilosophical religion and the ordinary theolt^y ; 
Bin the 'Defence,' a skilful analysis of the full bearing 

■ of his theological doctrines precedes a bold statement 
I of the real motives which had led to the accusation, and 

■ a demand that in the interests of university freedom, 
I decision should be given based solely on the merits of 
I the question. In the most unqualified fashion Fichte 
I declares that the true secret of the enmity against him 
m was the dread of his political opinions, and insists that 

■ the decision of the matter was of the last importance, 

■ not only for his own activity as a professor, but for 
Rthe academic life of the university. 

I In order to understand the course of events, it is 

■ needful to review carefully the position of the two 

■ parties, — Fichte on the one hand, the Saxe-Weimar Gov- 
ftemment on the other. Fichte's motives are clear and 

■ tmambiguoua. He claimed the full right of cxpound- 
ling his philosophic opinions, a right essential to the 
iTery existence of a university teacher. Ho felt, as every 
Bteacher of philosophy must feel, that the results of 
■Speculative analysis will at times appear to conflict 
■vith popular ideas, founded for the most part on unro- 

I ' The tttia of this pwnphlet, ' Garichtllche VerantwortuiigH- 
Bfchrift,' woulil be mare eisctlf translated as ' JudJcinl Defence ' or 
VFlea in Joslifleation.' " Qerichtllch" implies that the defence vaa 
Hfeiplieitly directed to a court, hy whom decision on the merits of tbe 
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fleeting custom or on radical error, and that if popular 
opinion is to be the criterion of judgment, the ftmotion 
of an investigator is destroyed. Accordingly he de- 
manded, with iiU the eameatuesa that the im.portance of 
tho matter required, and with all the veliemence that 
hiB impatient disposition rendered natural, that there 
ahould ha no compromise; that the matter should not be 
huahed up, or conducted to its conclusion by private 
negotiations within the university circle ; and that as the 
accusation had heen public, the decision should be public 
also. On the other hand, what the university authorities 
above all things desired was a mode of settlement where- 
by peace might be secured ■without the necessity of any 
public declaration. They in no way desired to limit 
the freedom of teacliing in tlie university; and as the 
necessity for taking cognisance of the matter at all had 
teen forced upon them from without, they wished to 
deal with it in auch a way a& neither to offend external 
powers nor endanger their own position. It will be 
readily understood, therefore, that Fichte'a movements 
caused them tho greatest trouble and annoyance. In a 
letter of Scliiller to Fichte, written after the Grand- 
Duke had received the 'Appeal to the Public,' the feel- 
ings of the court-party are expressed without reserve. 
That their intentions were friendly is stated without qua- 
lification. "I have had an opportunity," says Schiller, 
"of conversing recently with those who have a voice in 
the affair, and on various occasions with the Grand-Duke 
himself. He openly declared that nothing would or 
could be done to limit your freedom of writing, though 
doubtless there were some things that one would rather 
not have stated from the professorial chair. Even as 
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regards the latter point, however, this is but his private 
opinion ; his public judgment would impose no limita- 
tions even in respect of it." But as Schiller goes on to 
say, the Weimar authorities regretted that he had en- 
gaged in discussion of the matter on his own account, 
and had appealed to the public, when his business lay 
solely with them. Evidently in such a state of opinion the 
* Formal Defence' was a most embarrassing document, and 
from the expressions of all Fichte's friends regarding it, 
we can see that they unanimously thought him grossly 
imprudent Rumours of all kinds were prevalent, and 
gradually took form in the report that the Weimar 
Government intended to impose a censure upon Fichte, 
which, as coming through the academic senate, must 
needs be of a public character. 

It was apparently under the influence of this rumour 
that Fichte was induced to take a step which he after- 
wards consistently defended, but which must be pro- 
nounced notliing less than unfortunate. On the 2 2d 
March 1799 he wrote an important letter to the Privy 
Councillor Voigt, explicitly leaving to the discretion of 
his correspondent either to employ it further, or to accept 
it as an aid in forming his own opinions. In this letter he 
declared unreservedly that he neither would nor could 
submit to censure given through the senate. Were 
such to be imposed, no course would be left to him but 
to reply by sending in his resignation and publishing the 
present letter in explanation of his motives. The letter 
concluded with the statement, that many important mem- 
bers of the university agreed in the view that censure 
on the writer would be infringement of their academic 
rights ; that the same members had engaged, were he tc^ 
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resign, to resign ivith him, and haJ permitted him 
notify their intention. "With him, Fichte added, they 
looked forward to find in a new university, of which 
tJiere was rumour, a free and honourable sphere of action, 
such aa they had hitherto enjoyed in Jena. 

The new university referred to was doubtless that 
projected at Mainz, regarding which Jung, the chief of the 
council of Mainz, hud been in communication with Fichte 
during the preceding year, and rumours of which had 
been alluded to by Forberg. The plan was never real- 
ised, and the colleagues who had given their promise 
to Fichte did not redeem it. Paulus, indeed, to whom 
the letter had been submitted, by whose mediation it 
was forwarded to Voigt, and who is explicitly included 
by Fichte among tlie said colleagues, afterwards declared 
that the engagement existed only in Fiehte's imagina- 
tion ; but on a point like this the statementa of Paulua 
are worthless. 

It was this letter that finally decided the Weimar 
Government, and the member of the council whose 
warmth overcame all hesitation regarding the action to 
be taken was Goethe. His conservative feelings were 
roused by the apparent endeavour to threaten the Gov- 
ernment "For my own part," he wrote to Schlosaer 
some months later, " I declare that I would have voted 
against my own son, if he had permitted himself such 
language against a Government" The Bescripl of the 
Weimar authorities, dated 29th March 1799, desired 
the senate to censure Professors Fichte and Niethammer 
for their indiscretion, and to recommend to them greater 
caution in bringing essays before the pubhc. But to 
this gentle censure there was appended a pod-Bcnptum 
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» referring to tlio letter to Voigt, accepting Fichte's dec- 

■ laration that he would resign, and thereby dismissing 
Bbim from his office. 

I Again the unfortunate advice of Paulua prevailed on 

■ fichte, and induced him to make a false step. Fichta 
■bimself was of opinion that the letter to Yoigt should 
■sot have been regarded as an official document; that^ 
Beven had it this official character, it should liave been 
B left to him to take the iinal step of resignation ; and, 
■Snore particidarly, that it ought to have been considered 
Bwhether the condition under which he had declared 
■resignation inevitable wag fulfilled by the Rescript of 
■the Government. Under these circumstanecs, when, 

■ through the intercession of his friends, it had been 
H'Brranged that the publication of the Retcrijit should be 
■■delayed for a few days, he was perauaded to forward 
•through Faulua a second letter to Voigt, in wliich he 
■pointed out that as the censure imposed in no way limited 
Khis freedom of teaching, it did not render the resignation 
■of his ofiice imperative, and that he would not allow the 
■pubhc to thiid: that he had voluntarily laid down his 
■office on account of this ccnsura The letter was com- 
■pinnieated by Voigt to the Graod-Dulie, wiio found 
I" nothing in it to cause him to alter his expressed 
Bppinion." Nor did two numerously signed petitions 
■from the atudenta, first to prevent the dismissal and 
■then to obtain the recall of their honoured teacher, alter 
Kile position of ofi'aiTS. 

H Thus Fichte's connection with Jena came to a violent 
Meirmination. As regards the rights of so complicated a 
Pm&tter, there is little ground for difTerence of opinion. 
I Had not Fichte's impatient temper betrayed him iuSa 
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the strong expressions contained in the first letter to 
Voigt, all might have been well, for the Weimar Gov- 
ernment, despite their indignation at his impetuous mode 
of dealing with the matter, evidently desired to retain 
him in the university. But they erred in making such 
use as they did of the letter, and they erred doubly in 
the infliction of so serious a wound on the academic 
life of Jena. Por many years the effect was felt ; and as 
Goethe himself notes, within a comparatively short in- 
terval all the most eminent teachers had, for one cause 
or another, migrated to other universities : Paulus, Loder, 
both the Hufelands, Ilgen, Schelling, and Niethammer 
vanished from Jena. No injury is so great to a univer- 
sity as a limitation in the freedom of academic teaching. 
No mistake is so serious as to deal in diplomatic and 
politic fashion with matters of thought and reasoning. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

BERLIN AND THE WAR OF LIBERATION. 

The expukion from Jena, and the sudden termination of 
his puhlic career as an academic teacher, exercised a 
powerful influence not only upon Fichte's external for- 
tunes, but upon the development of his philosophic 
system. The difficulties which had been raised regard- 
ing his utterances on the supreme philosophic doctrine, 
the being of God and the nature of His relation to the 
individual thinking subject, compelled his attention to 
that aspect of his system in which it was as yet imper- 
fect or incomplete. From this time onwards the * Wis- 
senschaftslehre,' as it had been expounded in the works 
already before the world, began to be incorporated in a 
wider view of character prevailingly theological or even 
theosophicaL The whole tone or maimer of treatment 
was at the same time altered ; and Fichte, who seemed 
ever to feel that it was next to impossible to present his 
system in such a form as to be free from ail ambiguity 
or danger of misconception, entered upon a series of 
popular expositions of his philosophy, which later 
writers have had some difficulty in reconciling with the 
results of his earlier method. A more precise account 
P. — If ^ 
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of the relations between the earlier and later forms of 
hia philosojihio doctrmee wUl be given when the whole 
fiyatem is reviewed; but it is important to note here, as 
in the case of the ' Critique of lievelation,' a turning- 
point in Fichte's career. 

At Jena Fichte found it impossible even to continue 
in residence ; all prospect of literary activity there was 
excluded by the Rescript of the Saxon Electorate. !Nor 
was it easy for him to find any refuge. The majority of 
the smaller states in the surrounding district had pass- 
ively acquiesced in the Saxon mandate r even from the 
little princedom of Rudolstadt, where he had hoped to 
secure a quiet retreat, he was excluded by the jealous 
surveillance of his antagonists. The intense excitement 
which had been roused by the discussions preceding his 
dismissal from Jena hail spread far and wide, and if we 
may judge from hia own expressions, hia personal safety, 
in many quarters, woa more than problematical. In this 
uncertainty a alight accident determined his conduct. 
The Prussian minister Dohm, passing through "Weimar, 
spent a few days at Jena, and, as was natural, eonversed 
with friends regarding Fichte's case, The indignation 
he expressed at the treatment to which Fichte hail been 
subjected was coupled with the significant remark that 
in Prussia no euch calamities weje to he dreaded hy 
thinkers who could prove themselves good and worthy 
citizens. Fichte, acting iipon the hint communicated 
to hirn, wrote to his friend, Friedrich Sclilegcl, then 
residing in Berlin, and was hy him assureil tliat if he 
could make hia way to that city in such a fasliion as not 
to attract undue attention, and could time his arrival so 
as to have his case brought speedily before the King of 
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la, no hindrance need be feared. Pollovring this 
.advice, Fichte, in the early days of July 1799, suddenly 
left Jena, under pretext of taking a Joumey for recovery 
of his health, and travelled to Berlin. A few police 
inquiries were easily satisfied, and when the matter was 
brought under the royal notice, it was disposed of in the 
briefest faahioiL " If," said the easy-tempered monarch, 
Fichte ia so peaceful a citizen, and so free from all 
dangerous associations as ho is said fo be, I willingly 
accord him a residence in my dominions." As for his 
religions views, these were dismissed in a somewhat 
clumsy paraphrase of Tiberius's pithy saying, " Deorum 
offensa di'is r.urm." 



Warmly received by Schlegel, and introduced by hira 
to the circle of friends centring mainly round Schlcio 
machar, Fichte, with his accustomed impetuosity, at 
began to form new and extensive plana for literary 
work. It appeared to liim tliat hia naiiow means would 
prove more than sufficient if he and hia family could 
unite with the Schlegels and with Schelhng in forming 
a common domicile. Against the feasibility of this 
scheme there was doubtless to be placed the unplnasing 
relations of Friedrich Schlegel with Dorothea Veit, who 
had by this time separated from her husband and thrown 
in her lot with Schlegel, and it is evident from Fichte's 
letters to his wife that he had much to do to reconcile 
her to the proposal. At the eamc time he contemplated 
the foundation, also in concert with the above-named 
friendsj of a comprehensive literary journal, which shauM 
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apply freely and boldly the iiriaciplea of the nevr phi 
sopliy. There seemed to be need of some such organ, 
for the Jena 'Allgemeine Literaturzeitung,' fonnerly 
devoted to the Kchtean ideas, was beginning to v 
in its allegiance, and Nicolai, in the 'Keiie Allgemeine 
Bibliothek,' and ia many a dreary satire, was prose- 
cuting, after his antiquated fashion, hia favourite war- 
fare against every novelty in literature or philosophy. 
Fichte, however, had deceived himself regarding his 
relations to hia new frienda There were elements pre- 
sent wliich rapidly led to discord and even to the bit- 
terest anunoaity. The years from 1799 to 1806 are 
characterised by the gradual overshadowing of the 
Fichtean philosophy, and by the development of hitherto 
unauapected differences of view in the circle over which 
that philosophy had been anprenie. To understand fully 
the movements of thia period — a period of painfnl interest 
to the historian of literature — it is necessary to note with 
some care what were the main currents of thought and 
the general conditions of life at Berlin. Wo shall find 
in their nature the key to much of Fichte's later work. 

Under Frederick the Great, Berlin had risen rapidly 
from a position of provincial obscurity to the rant of 
capital city in an important kingdom, and had gradually 
become the centre of the comparatively small intellectual 
life of Prueaia. But the same eventa which had given 
it importance had contributed to its corraption. The 
iiiannera of the Court in the time of Frederick, the open 
devotion of that monarch to the French " Illumination," 
the severance which his strong government caused be- 
tween the interests of the individual euhjeot and the 
wider aims of political and civic life, had combined to 
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■|i7s¥ quite peculiar character to the society of Berlin. 
■lb ia scareelj possible to imagine a state of greater or 
Bmore deeply seated social corruption than that presented 
f by Berlin in the last two decades of the eighteenth 
I century. The strong national feeling which had at 
I luast heen fostered by the power of Frederick seemed to 
f die out under the feeble and vacillating policy of his 
I successor, and showed no signs of revival in any of the 
I tmmllei states, where intense selfislmess prevented any 
1 united action ngainst a common eneray. The corroding 
I influence of the narrow rationalism which had long been 
preached by Nicolai and his coadjutors Engel and 
, Abbt, left nothing which could resist the impulse of 
I the new romantic principle rapidly acquiring dominion 
I over the younger and more impetuous spirits in Ger- 
Lmany. Life, divested of all permanent or general 
I interests, lends itself readily to the sway of mere imi\- 
I'^native passion; and in the gospel of Tieck and Fr. 
ISohlegel, only that seemed good which commended 
I'jteelf to the sentimental longings of the individual, 
■ while Bocial relations appeared as mere hindrances to 
I the pure poetic development of human fantasy.^ As 
I might be anticipated from the subjection of thought and 
I action to mere sentimental imaginative longings, the 
i inSueuce of women began to he the most prominent 

[" 1 Tho very efwence of t1iis mode of thought Is eipreaaol in ibe 
I itefinitioD oC tbu Romantic principle by F. Scblegel, in hia ' Ge- 
[ »prifch tlber die Poenie ' (ISOO) : " That ia romantio which exiirensm 

I Mailer of sentiment (feeling) in fantastio form— i.e., in a form detsr- 
F .tMinart tLroughout by imagination only." The moat thorougli treat- 

I I mentaoT the Romantic school ore thoaa of Rettnar, ' Die Raman tiacho 
r Bdinle' (18B01 ; Brandos, ' HauptetrOmungen der Literatnr des X^trn 
I 3aliHimidert.t, ' Bd. II. 0S73]; Haym, 'Hie Romantiache Sclmlo' 

(1870). 
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feahire in society. In Berlin, as in "Weimar, the leadeTH 
and directors of the new romantic suhool were in truth 
the women who stood in such close and ambiguous 
relation to the better-known men of letters. Henrietta 
Herz, Dorothea Veit, and Karoline Schelling, were tlie 
most potent factors in the disturbed chaotic movements 
of the literature of the time ; and the dismal qnarreUings 
and bickerings of men lite Schlegel, Schleiermacher, and 
Schelling, can only be understood when their relations 
to these leaders are taken into acconnt 

Thus, when Fichto entered Berlin society, there ap- 
peared, as the two most important currents of thinking, 
the old rationalistic tendency, mth at least a substratum 
of solid political feeling, represented by Hicolai, and 
the new romantic literature, of which the manifesto had 
just been made in Sclilegel's 'Lucinde.' At iirat, and 
naturally, he was attracted towards tlie party with whom 
for some time he had been in sympathy, and whose 
principles had at least a Guperficial resemblance to the 
main ideas of his philosophical system ; but it was not 
long" before the radical difference in their views made 
itself apparent. In the first glow of friendship he 
yielded ready assent to the plan suggested by F. 
Schlegel of taking up residence with him, and of calling 
to their community A. W. Sclilegel and Schelling. But 
it soon became evident that such a plan was impracti- 
cable, partly because Fichte'a strong ethical personality 
was in itself repulsive to the Schlegels, partly because 
of the open antipathy between Dorothea Veit and the 
wife of A. W. Schlegel, the celebrated Karoline, married, 
after her divorce from Schlegel, to Schelling. The pro- 
posed journal for htcrary criticism proved equally im- 
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practicabla Schelling was now begiimiiig to cast Mm- 
Belf loose from the Fiohtean pMlosophy, and projected 
a journal of his own. The Scldegels, who had quan'elled 
bitterly with the ' Allgemeine Literaturzeitnng,' had 
already started the ' Athenauni,' and manifestly found 
themselves less and less in harmony with Fichte, whoni 
they prcmounced wanting in poetiy and imaginfttion. 
Schleiennacher, finally, who had for Fichte a deep dis- 
like, partly from personal, partly from philosophical dif- 
ference, reviewed the ' Bestiuuflung des Menschen," 
which appeared towards the close of 1799, in a hitter 
and coKtemptuons manner. Gradnally Fichte withdrew 
from the society into which he had at first heen cast, 
and associated himself more closely with men like Bern- 
hardi, the philologist; with Zeune, lecturer at one of the 
gymnasia in Berlin, a man excellently skilled in modem 
languages ; with Hufeland, the Conrt physician, whom ho 
had known at Jena ; and with Fessler, the leader of the 
Freemason movement, which was then attracting atten- 
tion in Germany. Nor was he without more powerful 
patrons. With Bej-me, Struensee, and Von Altenstein 
he was on terms of friendship, and through the good 
offices of the first named he obtained full permission 
to exercise his activity as a lecturer in Berlin. 

The development of hia philosophic views during the 
same period made more clear and definite the funda- 
mental differences which separated him from the Itonian- 
tic school, and from their speculative ally Schelling, 
For although the stress laid in the early expositions of 
the ' Wissenschaftalehre ' upon the "Ego" or self-con- 
sciousness as the ultimate reality in cognition and iji 
action might appear to indicate an agreenient between 
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Fichte^s doctrines and those of his quondam associates, 
yet it must not be forgotten that for Fichte, as for Kant 
and for Hegel, the unity of thought was never tlie indi- 
vidual with his empirical personal aims. It is true that 
upon the relation between self-consciousness, which is the 
essence of the thinking subject, and the wider sphere of 
reality, little had been said in the ' Wissenschaf tslehre ' 
itself, but the problem was touched implicitly in the 
* Sittenlehre,' and came to the foreground in the religious 
controversy preceding the expulsion from Jena. Fichte's 
attention seems now to have been turned entirely upon 
those general elements in human thought and action 
hitherto allowed to remain in obscurity in his theory ; 
and while in his popular and published writings he gave 
forth the results of his speculation in the form of more 
or less completed doctrines of morality, theoretical 
politics, history, and religion, the speculative method by 
which these were attained, and the connection of them 
with the earlier treatment of the 'Wissenschaf tslehre,' 
were expounded in repeated courses of lectures. The 
notes of many of these lectures have been published by 
his son,^ and at least one completed exposition of the 
new mode of contemplating the problems of philosophy, 
never published, but dating from the period immediately 
after the flight to Berlin, has been included in the com- 
pleted edition of Ids works. ^ The inner connection of 
these writings with the prior stage of Fichte's public 
philosophical activity will be discussed at a later point ; 
meantime the external history of his labours must be 
noted. 

^ In the * Nacbgelassene Werke/ 3 vols., 1834. 

2 'DarstellungderWissenschaftslehre'C Werke/ vol. ii. pp. 1-163). 
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The *Bestiminung des Menschen ' (* Vocation of Man'), 
published in the early part of 1800, gave great offence 
to the Schlegels and to Schelling by the deeply relig- 
ious tone which prevailed throughout the closing and 
ci-owning portion of it. Schleiermacher, as has just been 
said, wrote a bitterly sarcastic review, and could hardly 
find words strong enough to express his detestation of 
it The truth is that Sclileiermacher never advanced, 
philosophically, beyond Spinozisni, the principles of 
which are only disguised under the mystically pious 
tone of feeling on which all his speculation rested. 
Kow the very aim of the * Bestimmung des Menschen ' 
is to show that Spinoza's position, that of pure natural- 
ism, is transcended in ethical idealism ; and that between 
the views of man as the mere product and flower of 
nature, and of nature as but a form in which infinite 
intelligence makes itself manifest in finite consciousness, 
the opposition is radical The same opposition, it is 
plain, must exist between idealism as conceived by 
Fichte and the Natur-philosopliie to which Schelling 
was now advancing. For in the latter, while in words 
Reason is made the supreme unity out of which all 
flows, in reality Nature is regarded as an independent 
fact, endowed with formative powers, and giving rise to 
human consciousness as we know it. The ultimate 
Eeason, as mere Neutrum or identity of Real and Ideal, 
can have specific character only when viewed in relation 
to the two elements which dissolve themselves into it 
I^ of these two elements, nature be conceived as the 
;?nW, and thought as but a higher form of natural forces, 
then, as Fichte would have said, the ultimate Being is 
not living thought, but dead natura A further opposi- 
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tion between the two tliinkera arose from the difference 
of their views regarding the mode of treating natural or 
empirical knowledge. From Kant, Fichte had learned 
the lesson which he never forgot, that a priori construc- 
tions of nature aie philosophically worthless. To him, 
therefore, the exercises of Schelling'a "genial imagin- 
ation," by moana of which nature was interpreted with- 
■out esperiraont or observation, appeared to be absolute 
Mysticism, mere conceits of chance.^ 

With these elements of speculative difference, person- 
al harmony was not Hkely to continna The correspon- 
dence between the two thinkers during the years 1800 
to 1802 — accompanied as it was by the publication of 
various writings, in which Scheliing not only brought 
forward his new views, but called attention to their 
advance upon the Fichtean position — exhibits a gradual 
cooling of friendship, culminating in the sharpest accusa- 
tions of mutuid misunderstanding. Nor did the con- 
troversy end with the close of their correspondence. 
In the lectures of 1804, ' On the Characteristics of the 
Present Age,' Fiehte, without naming Scheliing, deduces 
or interprets philosophically Sclmamwrei and Naiur- 
philosophi'e as necessary phenomena of a corrupt and 
unthinking age ; while Scheliing not only criticised 
in an aggressively personal tone the Ei-Iangen lectures, 
to be mentioned presently, ' On the Vocation of the 
Scholar,' but in 1806 summed up all hia enmity against 
Ills former friend in the biting ' Exposition of the True 
llelation between Natur-pliUosoplde and the Amended 

1 See generally for Flohte'i view regunliug tlie !fiUnT-philot«iihU 
af Schalliug, tlie 8tli lecture of the ' Cliamcteristica of tlia Present 
Age'CWeikB/vol. viLpp. 111-127;. 
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itean Theory.' Fiehte's final word remained unpub- 
lished during hJB life, but it now appears in his Col- 
lected Works in the tract written in 1806, and entitled 
•Notice regarding the Idea of Wissenachaftstehre, and of 
ita Fortunes np to the Present Time." Hero, without 
any hesitation, he characteriaea Schelling ua " one of 
the most muddled heads that the general muddle of the 
age has produced," aa " an utterly incompetent and 
bungling sopliist," and subjects two of his writings, the 
' Darstellung meines Systems ' and the ' Philosophie 
und Eeligion,' to the most unsparing criticism. 

With Schleiermacher there had been no open breach 
of friendship. It is curious that Fichte does not appear 
to have read the hostile and continued criticism of his 
Yiews which runs through the ' Critique of the Theories 
of Morals '^ Had he done bo, it would certainly not 
have passed without notica But with another of Iiis 
former allies he was presently compelled to break. Eein- 
hold, who never seemed capable of maintaining a posi- 
tion in philosophy except by attaching himself to some 
more vigorous thinker, had suffered his grasp of Fichte 
to slacken, and had been drawn towards a new luminarj-, 
Eardili of Stuttgard, whose 'Grundrisa der ersten Logik' 
liad appeared in 1800. Of this work, recommended to 
Mm in the warmest manner by Eeinhold, Fichte wrote 
a sharp review in the Erlangen ' Literaturzeitung,' the 
tone of which contrasted strongly with the eiilogy 
pronounced by Eeinliold in the Jena journal A 
"Letter to Professor Fichte" in the first number of 
Eeinhold's 'Eeytriige' (1801) was followed by Fiehte's 
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" Reply, "^ a powerful piece of writing, valuable for the 
light it throws upon the * Wissenschaftslehre,' but con- 
clusive as regards the friendship between the corre- 
spondents. 

Xot content with philosophical contention, Fichte 
turned upon the old opponent of all speculation, F. 
Nicolai, and annihilated him in the * Life and Singular 
Opinions of XicolaL'^ All Nicolai's forms of criticism, 
his likes and dislikes, his laborious satire, are deduced 
with logical rigour from the first principle of his nature, 
that all human knowledge was summed up and compre- 
hended in him, that what he did not understand was 
eo facto unintelligible and absurd, and that the mere 
expression of his adverse opinion was sufficient to put 
all opponents to rout. It is a bitter satire, not alto- 
gether undeserved, but doing less than justice to merits 
which Nicolai undoubtedly possessed. 

The early years of residence at Berlin were unusually 
productive. In addition to lectures and to the writings 
already noted, we have during this period the work 
which in Fichte's own opinion was the most careful and 
most maturely considered of all his productions, *The 
Exclusive Commercial State.' ^ This remarkable work 
is but little known, and yet it is by far the most com- 
plete exposition of theoretical socialism in modem 
literature. By an eocclusive commercial state, Fichte 
understands a union of citizens under common laws, 
in which no international trade is permitted. Of the 

1 *Werke,' vol. ii. pp. 604-634. 
3 ' Nicolai's Leben iind sonderbare Meinungen,* 1801. 
8 *Der geschlossene Handels-staat * (1800) : *Werke/ vol. iii pp. 
386-513. 
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;e books into wliich the work is divided, the first 
traees the iirin:;iplea of eudi a Btate ; the set'tiiid coni- 
pftres them with, the actual phenomena preeeuted ty 
communitiea iiermitting international ejtehange; the 
third oonaidera the steps hy which a state as now organ- 
ised may make itself ejcclugiDe. The fundaniBntal polit- 
ical doctrines arc deduced from a peculiar view regard- 
ing property. The right of property, Fichte thinks, 
does not extend over things, but only over modes of 
action. The state, therefore, has to assign to each of its 
niemhers the sphere within which his free activity may 
lie manifested. Hence it is requisite that the state should 
determine the distribution of the citizens into the three 
grand classes of producers of raw materials, manufactur- 
ers, and merchants; shoidd regulate the scale of production 
and consumption ; should fix the natural ratios of value 
in accordance with the principle that the intrinsic worth 
.of a thing is tlie amount of its life-supporting property ; 
■ and ehould issue a money of its own which could be 
contracted and expanded in amount so as to cause no 
detriment by fluctuations of prices. In the second hook, 
where the actual economic conditions of communities 
are considered, the ruling ideas are those so commonly 
met with in aocialiat writings : that in trade left to its 
■natural course one party benefits at the expense of 
another ; that the use of money confers a new and bane- 
■ful power on some classes of society ; and that among 
interchanging coimttios, the poorer, to its certain loss and 
'liarm, will gradually be drained of its metallic wealth. 
I In the third hook, the way towards the exclusive statu 
is fihown to bo the rejection of the use of metallic cur- 
rency, and the adoption of a circulating meiUum which 
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Bhall be valid only withic the eornrannity itself. Pi'om 
this would naturally follow the restriction of the state to 
it« own reaourcea and the fostering of its own industries. 
Fichte has evidently no doubt regarding the power of 
the state to carry on these elaborate regulative functions : 
he never seeraa to have contemplated any possible dis- 
turbance of the balance between production and con- 
sumption, nor to have considered the natural influences 
which determine the course and forms of industry. The 
'Exclusive Commercial State' is the best illustration of 
his total neglect of esporience and want of power to 
bring his abstract notions into connection with concrete 
historical reality. 

- The lectures at Berlin continued to gain in popularity 
and in influence. The most eminent citieens and states- 
men were to be found in attendance on thom, and it was 
but natural that the idea should occur to reinstate Fichte 
in some position as academical lecturer. In 1804 he 
was invited by the Eussian Government to the newly 
oiganised university at Charkow ; in the same year he 
was offered a chair at the Bavarian university of Land- 
shut. The first invitation he declined, because he felt 
that the foreign surroundings would diminish his influ- 
ence and activity; the second he liiewise refused, 
rather from dread of the strong eccleaiaatical feeling in 
Bavaria than from disinclination to the university there. 
Towards the close of the same year, however, Beyme 
procured for him an offer, which he gladly accepted, of 
the Chair of Philosophy at Erlangen, under condition 
that he should bo required to lecture during summer 
only, and might reside at Berlin during the winter 
months. In May 1805 he opened his course at Eriajigen, 
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d with distinction by his colleagiies, and here 
I delivereil to tLe wbole body of students the lectures on 
' K^ature of the Scliolar,' -whiuh were published in 
I the enBuing year.' Almost simultaneously there appeared 
I the lectures delivered at Berliu in the winter of 1804-5, 
' On the Characteristics of the Present Age,' and those 
delivered in tlie winter of 1805-G, 'The Wuy towards 
the Blessed Life, or Doctrine of Kdigion,' ^ The three 
Bets of lectures form a completed whole : tlie first part, 
I the ' Characteristics,' analysing the present state of cid- 
I ture and thought; the second, 'The Nature of the 
I Scholar,' indicating the spirit in which the attempt to 
I rise to a higher stage should be made ; the third, sketch- 
I ing in bold outlines the completed reconciliation of life 
I and thought in religion. In them the results of Fichte'a 
I Bpeculation are presented in popular form, and they are 
I certainly incomparable specimens of the union of vig- 
I oroua philosopliiad thought and masterly skill in expo- 
I.Bition. 

I The fundamental idea of these works, expressed in 
• various forma, has been mode familiar to EngHsh readers 
Ithrough the teaching of England's greatest modem 
^Ino^aHst. The guiding principle of all Cartjle's ethical 
\ work is the principle of Fichte's apeeulation, that the 
E world of experience is but the appearance or vesture of 
I the divine idea or life ; that in this divine life lie the 
I Bpringa of true poetry, of true science, and of true reli- 
Lgion ; and that he only has trae life whose spirit is in- 
K terpenctrated with the realities transcending empirical 
I 1 'WaTke,' vol. vL pp. 3*7-448. Tliey have been tranalatel by 
IDt W. Smith. 

I > The "GmndiUgs," in 'Worlte,' vol.vii. pp. 1-256 ; tlin "Anwei- 
WUg," ■ Werke,' vol. v, pp, 307-580. Bolli in English hy Dr Stmt\i. 
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facts, who is willing to resign his own personality in the 
service of humanity, and who strives incessantly to work 
out the ideal that gives nobility and grandeur to human 
effort.^ By slow degrees does humanity work out its 
aim, the perfect ordering of life according to Reason and 
with Freedom ; and the period of construction, in which 
the general Eeason moulds and fashions the thoughts 
and practical efforts of mankind, is preceded by the de- 
structive period of individualist criticism. The charac- 
teristics of this destructive age, the principles of the 
Aufkldrung, are drawn by Fichte with a master -hand, 
and in the state of German thought and society he had 
before him the realisation of his sketch. The present 
age appeared to him, in its lack of devotion to general 
interests, in its cold individualism, mechanical statecraft, 
and selfish morality, the condition of completed sinful- 
ness. The call to the higher life, which he raised on 
philosophical grounds, was soon to become the passionate 
appeal of the patriot, who saw in the degradation of his 
country the effects of a false system of thought and 
ethical principle. 

2. — FALL AND REGENERATION OF PRUSSIA: THE BERLIN 

UNIVERSITY. 

The. outbreak of the war between France and Prussia 
in 1806 had been preceded by events which showed all 

1 Mere references to Fichte are numerous enough in Carlyle (see, 
e./7., * On Heroes,' Lect. vi., the essays on the * State of German Lit- 
erature,' and on * Novalis '), but the full significance of the relation 
between them can become clear only when one compares the thought- 
ful essay entitled * Characteristics,' and the * Sartor Resartus,' with 
Fichte's popular works above named, specially the 'Grundztige d. 
gegen. Zeitalters.' 
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■ too clearly how deep was the disorder and corruption of 
Ittie German national feelinjj. The selfish and vacillating 
I policy of Prussia had rendered it possible for her to be 
fctiie isolated object of ^Napoleon's hostility. The shome- 
llul Mheinbund, completed in Jnly 1806, had placed the 

■ princes of Southern and Western Germany under Uie 
Iheadehip of France, and had separatod them from the 
I German empire. Even the ehado^vy bond which seemed 
I to unite the German States had been dissolve<l by the 
I Austrian emperor'a renunciation of the Kaiserate, wbile 
I the passive attitude of Prussia during the overthrow of 
I Austria in 1805 had alienated the two great German 
I Powers.' The declaration of war with Franco was hailed 

■ with joy in Prussia as the one evidence yet remaining of 
|'}ife and independence in the state. The great triumphs 

f the Prussian army in the past inspired a feeling of 

ce which unfortunately had no sound basis. Ths -i 

Serlin circles waited eagerly for tlie news of victories.j 

Kfrhioh they were prepared to celebrate, and the annoimca- 

t of the terrible calamities of Jena and Auerstiidt 

e like thunder from a clear sky. The Prussian power 

a single stroke was shattered. The army was driven 

D fragments, fortress after fortress fell without resist- 

se into the hands of the confjueror, and Berlin was 

't without defence. Fichte, with his friend Hufelanil, 

ped beyond the Oder to follow the fortunes of tlie de- 

^ An RdniiraUs pinture of GermaD politica at this peiiol is given 
Id the nnanyniaus pamphlet, ' DeUtschUnil in seiner tiefen Emieilri- 
jnog/pubiisheiiiQltBBQinraerof 1808, for the printing ofwliich the 
pifaHuiute hooltaeller Palm, of Niirnberg, was shot hy order of Na- 

'eon. The more entensive historical works bonring on tha period, 
eelally the lives of Stein by Pert! and Seeley, give mora copious 
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feated king, and to await the development of the straggle 
in East Prussia, where Euasian aid coiJd be counted on. 
His wiie remained to protect the family and goods of 
the united households. 

At Stargard, where Fichte first halted, he found to 
his amusement a full-grown university in which his 
name and fame were absolutely imknown, and where it 
was necessary for him to inform his brother professors of 
the subject which he professed. At Konigsberg, where 
he took up residence from November 1806 till June 
1807, he was received with more intelligent apprecia- 
tion, was nominated temporary professor, and dehvered 
lectures, botli publicly and in private, on the 'Wissen- 
schaftslelire.' Here, too, he worked diligently at the 
study of modem, langiuiges, wliich he had begun under 
Delbriick, and above all, at Pestalozzi's educational 
schemes, in which he seemed to find the seeds for the 
regeneration of [lublic feeling in Germany. The fall of 
Danzig and the battle of FrieiUand drove him from 
Konigsberg a few days before the conclusion of the 
melancholy Peace of Tilsit After a stormy sea-voyage 
he reached Copenhagen, where he was greeted with 
warm affection by his former scholar Oersted, now a 
brilliant and successful professor at the Donisli univer- 
sity. H"ot till August 1807 did he return to Eerlim 

The calamities of Prussia had drawn tlio attention of 
nil her greatest thinkers to the causes of such an uu 
pected collapse. With the instinctivo feeling of a great 
nation still full of vital power, it was seen that regener- 
ation was as possible as it was necessary, but that such 
regeneration must spring from a united and purified 
national spirit The old mechanism which, when ani- 
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by a Frederick IT., had been powerful and fit fur 
great ends, must be set aetde. The a,ntiquated hm's that 
separated the people into distinct and hostile classes, anil 
substituted olasa interests for public sympathy, must be 
ttmended. The army, wliich hful become an imjjei'ium in 
impei-w, so hateful that even Uie defeat of the nation 
could not repress joy at the overthrow of the Junker- 
thum, must be made truly to represent the national will 
and force. Above all, what lay as positive principle at 
the root of all efforts towards amendment, the national 
education must again become a training through which 
the spiritual powers of the individual might be strength- 
ened, and the feeling of corporate unity reinstated. 
Chaotic enough were some of the efforts to realise these 
obscurely felt lon^ngs, and one must smile at the good 
old Jahn's endeavour to regenerate the nation by convert- 
ing it into one gigantic Tumverein (gymnastic associa- 
tion); but nevertheless Prussia possessed a noble band 
of clear-sighted and Btrong-hearted sons, who severally 
took up and developed the ideas wliich converged to- 
wards one end, the reformation of the national mind. 
Btein and Hardcnherg bent all their energies to the 
destruction of the old land laws which still held a large 
portion of the people in the state of \'illeinage, to the 
restriction of class-privileges, and to the institution of a 
system of local government which might knit together 
the several members of the state. Schamhorst under- 
took the refonnation of tjic military order, and luid the 
foundations of the system which has made the German 
■army the most powerful engine of war the world has 
■ever seen.' To Fichte fell the task of endeavouring by 
It is quite bpyoud tlie scoffl of this alietch to givu aey mmt is^ 
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Ilia eloquence to turn the attention of the nation to the 
need for a new spiritual educatioa Already liud he felt 
that in this way only could he discharge his heartfelt 
duty to the state. On the outhreak of the war in 1806, 
lie had proposed to Beyme that he should be permitted 
to accompany the aniiy as lay-preacher, and had received 
from the king thanks for an ofi'er which was not ac- 
cepted, The call to action was even stronger now than 
formerly, and at all hazards it was oheyed. On succes- 
sive Sunday evenings, from 13th December 180T to 
20th March 1808, he delivered in the great tall of the 
Academy of Sciences, before a crowded audience, his 
famous " Addresses to the Kerman Nation." The French 
were atill in occupation of Berlin r well-known spies 
frequented the lectnre-hall, and fears were openly ex- 
pressed for the safety of the speaker. But to a spec- 
ulative treatment of patriotism tlie French naturally 
attached but small weight ; the ' Moniteur ' intimated 
that a famous philosopher, named Fichte, was dehvering 
a course of lectures on reforms in education ; no stejis 
were taken against him either at the time or at a later 
date, when men such as Schleiermacher and Wolf were 
cautioned by the French commandant, Davoust. One 
need not wonder at such indifference, for, in truth, to 
many of his own countrymen Fichte's words were of as 
little weight as to the foreigner. Contemporary records 
preserve a quite surprising silence regarding the 'Reden." 

taiUd notiOB of these great works. A very complntB gurray U Ron- 
tnined in HauaBsr's ' Deiitsclie Uvscbichte vam Tode FHarlricbB dea 
GroBsen," vol. iii. pp. 120-2B4. Theland reforniaarB stated with prwl- i 
sion in Mr Morier'a essnf, ' Systems of Lsjiil Tenuie ' (Cabdsn Club), 
pp. 243-286. 

' Sea J. Bona Mejcr. ' UeTier Fitlile's RcJcq ' (1882). The notes 
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The * Addresses ' link themselves naturally to the 
* Characteristics of the Present Age,' In the latter, 
Fichte had depicted the times as the " age of completed 
sinfulness," and had referred them to the third great 
epoch in the history of humanity, the period when 
Reason is beginning to free itself from instinct and 
authority. By the force of events this age had been 
brought, for Germany at least, to a violent close. 
Individualism, with its selfish morality and statecraft, 
had been shattered by a blow dealt from without. The 
new epoch, that of the conscious recognition of Reason, 
had been inaugurated, and it remained to be seen how 
far Germany was fit to enter on its noble inheritance, 
and by what method it should be brought to take pos- 
session. There are thus in the * Addresses ' two leading 
trains of thought — a survey of those elements in the 
German spirit out of which the new state may be con- 
structed, and an exposition of the mode by which they 
are to be utilised. 

Moral regeneration of a nation, the education of the 
individual to the great general interests, is only possible 
when there is a free and living national spirit, capable of 
uniting the several members in the service of a common 
end. The German spirit is free and living, for the 
German people is pure and unmixed, and its history 
is the development of a single stock. The wonderful 
plasticity of the German language, which renders it 
capable of expressing in vivid and pictorial fashion the 

to this little pamphlet, which contains an excellent treatment of the 
'Addresses/ give many interesting particulars regarding the circum- 
stances under -which they were delivered and the impression made 
by them. See also Seeley's ' Stein/ vol. ii. pp. 27-42. 
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profoundest tlionght, is in itself a sufficient proof that 
the German people has the stamp of originality. The 
languages of the Germanic and the Neo-Latia races, as 
compared with the pure German tongue, are lifeless and 
mechanical No people which had not a free and ori- 
ginal national feelhig could haTe taken up and worked 
out to a glorious termination the great idea of the Refor- 
mation. No people save the German baa proved ita 
capacity for the deepest philosophical speculation. In 
its language, in ita religious depth, and in its philoso- 
phical power, Germany amply proves itself a free and 
living people. For ITichte, indeed, as Kuno Fischer well 
says, Germany is the Ego among all natiooa. 

There lie, then, in the German spirit the possibili- 
ties of a no^Ie ethical life for the individual, of a pure 
and rational state, of a religion which shall penetrate 
the life of humanity.' How shall these possibilities 
be realised? Not otherwise than by a new system of 
national education, a system which shaJl have as its aim 
the perfection of the moral nature of the individual, and 
which shall at every step draw closer the links that bind 
the individual to the community. The groundwork of 
such a new education had already been laid by a deep- 
thinking German, by PeatalozKi ; and the salvation of the 
people is to be looked for in the universal adoption and 
earnest realisation of what ia true and original in hia 
methods. 

Fichte proceeds, then, to develop at some length Lis 
scheme of national education in its several stages of tn- 

1 It U intereating to note that Pichta thiafcs Geraiony the only 
nation that baa sbowQ itsell tit to renllEe tbe ideal of a mpuljlican 
coDstitation (' Werke,' vol. vli. pp. 357). 
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I font training, of school and university discipline. Like 
Pestaloizi, he lays Btreas on the necessity of beginning 
with real intuition and not with words or symbols ; but 
ho subjects to acute criticism Pestalozzi's method, and 
I aubstitutea for it a threefold training in accurate dis- 
I crimination of the elements of sense experience- — ('.e., 
' feelings- — of the intuitions of external realities, and of 
bodily movements. So soon as this preparntory disci- 
pline has been completed, it ia needful that children 
I should be removed from the many home influences that 
corrupt education, and reduce the efforts of instructors to 
nulhty. Education is a national affair, and must be 
conducted by the nation at the general expense. The 
state must support a body of teaehera ; and a common 
I education, embracing along with the culture of the in- 
I tellect an adequate technical training, must be provided 
I for alL' By this means, and by it only, the common 
I ethical feeling, the sense of national imity, can he fos- 
t tered and made productive. Germany must become an 
I " exclusive educational state," and patriotic feeling be- 
1 come the mainspring of action. A united Germany 
I would be the best safeguard against the evils of the 
I artificial "balance of power" policy, which for long 
I bad been the bane of the German Statea It might 
I resist the evU pressure of international commerce, which 
I makes the poorer country a natural prey for the more 
I wealthy. Above all things, the unique richness and 
I depth of the German character are a sufficient deraonstni- 
I ttqn of the folly of these dreams of universal monarchy, 

I ' Witli Piclite'B idea of the necessity nnrl tbIdo of traiatng to some 
I inee1iailli!ill occupation, one moy compare tbe iaaiasiia juaiagogiuin 
I in 'Wilbelm Meistsi's Wimderjitlin!.' 
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which, can be lealised only at the cost of national i 
(iividuality. 

To this great work, — a work of the last importance, 
not for Germany done, but for humanity at large, — all 
ranks and classes are summoned. On the present age 
rests the task of carrying forward the great spirit that 
lias animated civilisation, and of vindicating the noble 
place that has been held by the Gennaa people in the 
world's history. 

"In these addreesea" (thas proceeds the fine peroration 
of Fichte's last lectins) " the meniory of your forefathers 
speaks to you. Think that with my voice there are 
mingled the voices of your ancestors from the far-off ages of 
grey antiquity, of those who stemmed with their own bodies 
the tide of Roman domination over the world, who vindi- 
cated with their own blood the independence of those moon- 
tains, plains, and streams which under you have been suffered 
to fall a prey to the stranger. They call to you, — ' Take ye 
our place ' — hand down our memory to future ages, honour- 
able and apotiess oa it has come down to you, as you have 
gloried in it and in your descent from us. Hitherto our 
struggle has been deemed noble, greet, and wise ; — we have 
been looked upon as the consecrated and inspired ones of a 
Divine World-plan. Should our race perish with you, then 
will our honour be changed into dishonour, our wisdom 
into folly. For if Gennany were ever to be subdued to the 
empire, then had it lieen lietter to have fallen before the 
ancient Bomana than before their modem descendants. We 
withstood those and triumphed ; these have scattered yon 
like chaff before them. But as matters now are with you, 
seek not to conquer with bodily weapons, but stand firm and 
erect before them in spiritual dignity. Yours is the greater 
destiny, — to found an empire of mind and reason — to de- 
stroy the dominion of rude physical power as the ruler of the 
world. Do this, and ye shall be worthy of your descent 
from us. 
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I '■ With tlieee roices mingle the Bpirits of your later fathers 
I — of those who fell in the second struggle for freedom of 

religion and of faith. ' Save our honour too,' they call. To 
I ns it had not become wholiy clear what we fought for ; he- 

iddeH our just determinstion to suffer ao outward power to 
[ control ua in matters of conscience, we were also impelled 

by a hi^er spirit, which never wholly unveiled itself to our 
I iriew. To you this spirit is no longer veiled, if you have 
I vision for the spiritual world ; — it now regards you with 
I h^L clear aspect The confused and intricate mixture of 
[ BenHuouB and Bpiritual jmpulBea shall no longer he per- 
l mitted to govern the world. Mind alone, pure from all 

admiiture of sense, shall assume tlie guidance .of human 
I affairs. In order that (his spirit should have liberty to de- 
t velop itself, and rise to independent existence, our blood was 
\ ehed. It lies with you to give a meaning and a justification 
I to the sacrifice, hy establishing this spirit in its destined 
w Hupremacy. Should this result not ensue, as the ultimate 
[ end of all the previous development of our nation, then 
t were our struggles hut a vain and forgotten fiirce, and the 
[ freedom of mind and conscience for which we fought an 

empty word, since neither mind nor conscience should any 
I longer have a place among us. 

I *' The wees yet unborn plead with you, ' Ye were proud 
I of your forefathers,' they cry, and proudly ranked yourselves 
I in A noble line of men. See that with you the chain is 
I not broken. Act so that we also may be proud of you ; and 
L through you, as through a spotless medium, claim our de- 
I (Cent irom the same glorious source. Be not you the cause of 
I making us revile our ancestiy, ns low, barbarous, and slav- 
I ish; of causing us to hide our origin, or to assume a foreign 
I name and a foreign parentage, in order that we may not bo, 
I without further inquiry, cast aside and trodden under foot. 
I According as the next generation which proceed from you 
I nhall be, so shall be your future ikme; honourable, if this shall 
I bear honourable witness to you ; beyond measure ignomini- 
I mis, if ye have not an unblemished posterity to succeed you, 
I and leave it to your com^ueror to write your history. Neves 
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has R victor been known to have either the inclination or H 
meana of passing a just judgment on the subdued, TJie 
more he d^nules tiieni, the i>etter does he justify his own 
position. Who can know what great deeds, what excellent 
institutions, what noble raaimera of many nations of anti- 
quity, may have passed away into oblivion, becaiwe their 
succeeding generations have been enslaved, and have |left 
the conqueror in his own way, and without contradiction, 
to tell their story ? 

" Even the stranger in foreign lands pleads with yon, in 
so far as he understimda himself, and knows aright his own 
interest. Tes I there are in every nation minds who can 
never believe that the great promisea to the hnman race of 
a kingdom of law, of reason, of truth, are vnin and idle 
delusions, and who therefore cherish the conviction that the 
present iron age is but a step towards a better state. These, 
and with them all the after-ages of humanity, trust in you. 
Many of them trace their lineage from us ; others have re- 
ceived from us religion and all other culture. Those plead 
with us, by the common soil of our Fatherland, the cradle of 
their infancy, which they have left to us iree ; these, by the 
culture which they have accepted from ns as the pledge of a 
higher good, — to maintain, for their Bakes, the prond posi- 
tion which has hitherto been ours, to guard with jealous 
watchfulness against even the possible disappearance, irom 
the great confederation of a newly arisen humanity, of tlint 
member which is to them more importjint than all othera ; 
or that when they shall need our counsel, our esample, our 
co-operation in the pursuit and attainment of the true end 
of this earthly life, they shall not look around for us in 

" All Bges, — all the wise and good who have ever breathed 
the air of this world of ours,— all their thoughts and aspi- 
rations towards a higher good, — mingle witli these voices 
and encompass you about and raise suppliant hands towards 
you; — Providence itself, if we may venture so to speak, and 
the Divine plan in the creation nf a human race — which in- 
deed exists only that it may be understood of uitn, and by 
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n te wrouglit into reality — plead with, you to save tlieii" 
honour and their existence. Whether thoae who hape be- 
lieved that humanity must ever ailvance in a course of ceaae- 
lesa improvement, and that the great ideaa of its order and 
worth were not empty dieama but the prophetic announce- 
ment and pledge of their future reahsation ; — whether those 
ir they who have sluinbered on in the duggish indolence 
of a mere vegetable or animal existence, and mocked every 
aspiration towards a higher world— have had the right,— this 
la the question upon which it has fallen to your lot to fur- 
nish a, last and decisive aaawer. The ancient world, with 
ail ita nobility and greatncBR, has fallen — through its own 
nnwortliiness and through the might of youi forefathers. If 
there has been truth in that which. I have spoken to you in 
these ' Addresses,' then it is you to whom, out of all other 
moclem nations, the germs of human perfection ore espe- 
cially committed, and on whom the foremost place in the 
onward advance towards their development is conferred. 
If yoa sink to nothing in this your peculiar office, then 
with you the hopes of Humanity for salvation out of all ita 
evils are likewise overthrown. Hope not, console not your- 
BelveBwith the vain delusion, that a second time, after the 
destruction of an ancient civilisation, a new culture will 
e upon the mins of the old from a half-barbaric people. 
In ancient times, such a people eiiated fully provided with 
ril the reriuieitea for their mission j they were well known 
to the cultivated nation, and were described in its literature ; 
and that nation itself, had it been able to suppose the case 
of itsown downfall, might have discovered the means of reno- 
vation in this people. To us also the whole surface of the 

■ earth is well known, and all the nations who dwell upon it. 
"" e know one, of all the ancestral tribe of modem Europe, 
of whom like hopes may be entertained ? I think that 
every man who does not give himself up to visionary hopee 

I and fancies, but desires only honest and searching inquiry, 
must answer this question— No 1 There is, then, no way 
of escape : if ye sink, Himianity sinks with you, without 
hope of future restoration.'' 
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"With much that is over-atrainej and fantastic, n 
that is indefinite and unpractical, the ' Addresses ' yet 
apolcB to Germans as they had not heen spoker 
the time of Luther. The idea of the unity of the Ger- 
mim people began in them to ho detached from the old 
ideal of the Holy Empire, and to link itself oa to the 
history of the race, and above all to the history of the 
strongest German State, to the history of Prussia. Tlie 
most interesting facts in the troubled narrative of this 
troubled period are the rise and growth of the strong 
feeling of nationality, and the development of a more 
definite opposition between the older forms of German 
imperial union and the new conception of a national 
unity, — an opposition practioally expressing itself in the 
antithesis between Austria with the Kaiserato and 
Prussia with the German Confederation. It is true 
tliat tlie smaller German States, especially those of the 
south and west, remained long unaffected by the new 
movement, and hence it becomes intelligible how the 
old history of internal dissension began to reappear in 
Germany so soon as the foreign yoke had been thrown, 
off, Nevertheless it is to this time the historian must 
look for the first foreah ado wings of the form of German 
unity whidi has slowly been wrought out in the later 
years of the present century. 

Shortly after the delivery of the 'Addresses,' Fichto 
was struck down by the first illness wh'ch had seriously 
affected him. Even hia iron constitution had suffered 
from the fatigue of the months of exile from Berlin, from 
the anxiety and distress which continuously accompanied 
liim The public lectures on philosophy, for which he 
had prepared himself in the spring of 1808, were given 
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I up ; nnii for some months he resided at Tepliti, ■whers 
m batha restored, thcnigli not completely, hfe' 
j shattered liealtL 

During this time an important step in the regener- 
\ ation of Prussia had been under debate. When the 
I Halle University had been closed alter the defeat of 
J Jena, the professors moilo proposals to the king that the 
l-aeat of the university should be transferred to Eerlin. 

■ This proposition was the occasion for the serious and 
I mature consideration of the advisability of having in 
I Berlin a national nniveisity. To Bejine, then Minister 
I of Instruction, the commission was given to make the 

eliminary arrangements for auch a step, and, on his 
I invitation, Fichte sent in an elaborate and carefully 

istructed plan tor the new institution.' Although 

! university as it was eventuaUy organised resembled 
J in little or nothing Fichte's ideal, the details of his ^ 
K Bcheme present some points of interest. 

The true function of a university, according to the 
''Deduced Plan," has not been in general rightly appre- 
Jliendod. It is not the communication of knowledge by 
\ means of lectures, for, were this the aim, university work 
» Would be better performed by a large collection of books. 

■ The university is the crown or apex of the system of 
■•dueation, whereby the wliole powers of the individual 

o be trained to their highest form of exercise. A 
■university ia, in brief, a school for trainiiig in the art 
f using the understanding scientificaily. All details of 

"DBdncirkrPlan einerzn Berlin zuraTicMendcn hlllieren Lehraii- 
t." 'WerkB,' vol. vili. pp. BS-SO*. With thij sliouW be toni. 
" IclPiis on the Internal OrganiMtion of the Univurait)' ot 
iBrlangen," ' Nachgel Werke,' voL iii. pp. 276-293, 
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the otganisation, aa f ar as teaching ia concerned, follow 
from thia general principle. Thna the lecture method 
must ba lelinquished in favour of combined dialogue, 
examination, and practice in themes or theaee. The 
scholars, who are destined to fidfil a high aim in the 
state, who are to repreaent culture and intelligence, must 
be carefully prepared in the preliminary BchoolHjducation, 
must be iaolated from all the details of life, and must have 
the means of support secured to them. The university 
will itself form a seminary or training-echool for prof essora. 
From thia general conception Fiehte proceeds to work 
out the detaila — fiiat aa regards the organisation of stu- 
dies in a university, then aa regards the distribution of 
scholars and teachers, their economy and relation to tiie 
state, and finally aa regards the mode in which a wniver- 
Bity so constituted may actively influence the scientific 
world. In his treatment of the first subject, we have 
to note the occurrence of an error extremely frequent in 
the case of systematic theorists. Fiehte thinks that in 
all branches of study the beginning should be found in 
a Idnd of encycloposdic introduction ; and that for all 
branches of study at a university, the common introduc- 
tion is to be found in philosophy. Accordingly, the first 
year of study ia arranged to he passed under the care of 
one professor of philosophy, who, without inculcating 
any system, shall train the students to reflection in the 
nature of the problems of thought and knowledge, shall 
indicate to them how the special sciences branch off 
from philosophy, and shall give literary and critical 
notices by way of introduction. When thia first course 
13 completed, the studies are then separated according 
to the bro^d diyisione of philology, phibsophy, history, 
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I and natora! science. The old division of fiiciilties in no 
I vay corresponds to tlio guiding principle of nniversity 
I training, that it shall deal with the acientifid use of the 
■ ■understanding. Law, e.g., ia on the one side professional 
I merely ; on the other, when it has a scientific aspect, it 
I falls under history and philosophy. Medicine, in so 
I Gcicntiiic, rests upon, and should be included 
I under, natural science. Theology, in hke manner, must 
f te distributed partly to philology, partly to philosophy, 
I partly to history, of which last a most important chapter 
I ought to be "the liistory of the development of religious 
1 notions among mankind." In the ease of each special 
\ line of study, the course begins with an encyclopffidjc 
I introduction, and passes on to the more definite and 
I thorough work of detaiL 

The students Fiehte regards as divisible into two 
I grand classGS. Those who, by the exercises of their 
1 first course, have proved themselves fit to follow out the 
1 profession of the scholar, are ^x^Eegulars, — the very ker- 
I nel of the university, for whom and by whom it pecu- 
I liarly exista They are to he distinguished not only by 
I the economical arrangementa for their maintenance, hut 
I even by a special academic garb. From their ranks are 
I drawn the members of the professoriate; and Fiehte, it 
I may he remarked, ie emphatically of opinion that such 
■a should be young, and should not continue too 
Q offica AU other students — those who use the 
I university merely as an addition to their ordinary civic 
r life — are called Amtciatas, among whom some may bo 
I regarded as aspirants to the dignity of the Regulars, and 
Y ftre therefore called Novices. 

Into the arrangements for the government of the uni- 
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vBraity, for the payment of teachers and the support of 
suholars, Fichta enters at great length, tut his treatment 
presents little or nothing of interest, One cannot avoid 
a feelmg of surprise at the one-sided vision which could 
see no possihle evil in the reinatatenient of a cloister- 
life as the euhstituto for the freer academic air of a 
university. More attractive is his discussion of the 
methods whereby the scientific training-school is to in- 
fluence the surrounding world. The oiganised force of 
the univeraity is to manifest itsell in the continuoua 
production of three seta of records or Acta : first, a Jour- 
nal of Scientific Art, in a peculiar sense the Acta lif- 
erana of the university, in which the produce of the 
university work, induding the theses of the students, 
shall be mcorporated ; second, a periodical publication, 
containing on the one hand abstracts of the encyclopiBdic 
survej's wldch form the propEedeutie to all scientific 
teaching, and on the other records of all additions to 
scientific knowledge ma<le in tlie university ; finally, 
a critical journal, which shall serve as a guide to all 
new scientific publications — a journal of the progress of 
literature^ 

Fichte's scheme, discussed with the utmost care in 
Beyme's house by a circle of men interesteil in the 
foundation of the new institution, appeared to contain 
too many novelties to permit of its aeeeptance. Hia old 
opponent, Schleiermaoher, published in the following 
year (1808) his 'Occasional Thoughts on Universities in 
a German sense,' which was nndouhtoiUy ijiteuded as a 
counterpoise to the ' Beduced I'lan ;' and iho organiaation 
finally adopted more nearly rcsi'iuhlcs Rrhleiemiacher's 
su^ested modification of existing arrangements than 
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Ficlite's thoroughly radical and comprehensive scheme. 
For some years the carrying out of the intention to 
found the new university was delayed. Stein, when 
in power, was unwilling to hurry matters, and had, 
for a time, some objections to Berlin as the seat 
of an academic institution. Not till 1809 was the 
affair handed over to W. von Humboldt, with instruc- 
tions to have it carried out Lectures were delivered 
in that year by Fichte, Schleiermacher, Savigny, Wolf, 
Klaproth, and others, which were in fact, though not 
in form, systematic university courses. The formal 
opening was made in the autumn of 1810, and Schmalz, 
formerly of Halle,. was named first rector. An unusual 
number of the most eminent men in literature and science 
had been collected in Berlin during the preceding years, 
many of whom — e.^., F. A. WoK and Buttmann — though 
not actually professors in the university, yet, as members 
of the Academy of Sciences, contributed by lectures and 
otherwise to the success of the new undertaking. Among 
the great names associated with the Berlin University 
in the early years of its existence, one notes Fichte, 
Schleiermacher, Savigny, L Bekker, Aug. Bockh, Mar- 
heineke, Neander, Eichhom, De Wette, Solger, Ideler, 
Klaproth, Riihs, Schmalz, and Rudolphi ; — altogether a 
constellation of brilliant stars, shedding lustre on the 
youngest of the German academies. 

In 1810 Fichte opened his coui'se with the important 
lectures, first published in 1817, on the * Facts of Con- 
sciousness.' ^ The new mode of viewing the system of 
philosophy which is there presented was worked out in 
greater completeness, though not, one must confess, with 

1 ' Werke,' voL ii. pp. 541-691. 
P. — IV. Q 
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fjTeater eleameas, in the lectures of 1812 on 'Wissen- 
schaftalehre,' and on ' TranBuendental Logic,' ^ and in 
tlioae of 1813 on ' Wisaenschaftalehre,' on the 'Theory 
of Law,' on 'Ethics,' and on the 'Facta of Conscious- 
ness.'^ In these lectures ona finds much difficulty in 
recognising the brilliant expositor of the earher ' Wiasen- 
schaftelehre.' Fichte labours with harsh and forced meta- 
phors to make clear his new conception of the whole 
intelligible world, of which knowledge is but an imper- 
fect fragment; but over the entire exposition there hangs 
an air of obacuiity and mysticism foreign to hia original 
mode of thinking, and rendering comprehension of hia 
moaning unusually luird It ia evident, indeed, from 
the continuous repetitions, from the over -anxiety to 
clear up fundamental points, that the system itself was 
not in all precision of outline before the mind of the 
author. The true cause of this obscurity we shall after- 
wards have to consider; but it must be said that, however 
important are these lectures in the development of 
Fichte's own thought, they have had no significance in 
the history of specidation as a whole. Hia contributions 
to the progress of German philosophy must be looked 
for ia the works published by him, and mainly in those 
of the Jena period. 

As at Jena, so hero at Berlin, wo have to observe how 
difficult it wa« fur Fichte's impetuous temper to accept 
any situation save that of siiprume ruler. Ilia strong 
ideas on university organisation, in purttculor hia desire 
by the most stringent penalties to suppress the corrup- 

l -NacligBl. Werke/ vol. IL pp. SlT-tn-, vol. L pp. 103-400. 
* Ibid., vol. L pp. 1-102 ; voL il, pp. ifla-SSa ; vol. HL pp. 1-118 ; 
vol. L pp. Ml-671. 
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tions of student life, led to constant and unseemly con- 
flicts with his colleagues. At Michaelmas 1811 he had 
been elected rector of the university for the ensuing 
year, but after four months of office he resigned, finding 
it impossible to deal after his own fashion with univer- 
sity affairs, while hampered by the constant opposition 
of the senate. That the fault was altogether on the side 
of his colleagues cannot be admitted. Fichte's natural 
impatience was probably aggravated by ill health, for he 
had never quite recovered from his one serious illness ; 
and, if we may judge from a passage in one of Sol- 
ger's letters, his general demeanour was little calculated 
to produce harmony in an academic body. "Fichte," 
writes Solger, " makes our very existence bitter by his 
mode of acting, — not only by his paradoxical whims and 
real absurdities, but by his obstinacy and egotism. Con- 
tinuously to overawe by declaring, *!N^ot I as an indi- 
vidual say or desire this, but the Idea which speaks and 
acts through me,' is certainly a fine mode of speech, in 
which I willingly recognise true and honest zeaL But 
when he proceeds in all matters, the greatest or the 
least, from the axiom that the Idea has selected but one 
organ — viz., Herr Fichte himself — it does appear to me 
that individuality becomes simple despotism. He has 
no measure in anything ; for the smallest fault he treats 
the students as though they were imps of helL He pays 
no regard to the spirit of any law or regulation, but will 
have the very letter, of which his interpretation is often 
most ludicrous. The dementia which is mingled with 
his ingemum is really childlike. On the other hand, 
where one of his whims is in question, he will take the 
most astounding liberties with either letter or spirit of a 
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law, la he out-voted! he will not carry out the reaoln- 
tion of the aeuate, hunts up the most ridiculous reasons 
in order to find some formal orror, and, if this be unsuc- 
cesaful, appeala to the Giovernment. Moreover, he has 
n band of students, his dovoted scholars, who have been 
infected with his accursed desire to regenerate the 
world. Those fellows make the most shameless repre- 
sentations to the senate, and Fichte transmits them 
directly to the department without communicating them 
to us OS the real academic government, gives on his own 
authority an answer to the students, and justiliea them 
against the senate." ^ 



The close of the year 1812 was a notable epoch in 
European history. In December the fmgraeiits of 
Ifapoleon's great army, broken and shattered in the 
Russian campaign, reached Wilna, and the scattered 
bands began to retrace their steps through German ter- 
ritory with a Eussian army following close upon them. 
The magic influence of the great conqueror seemed to 
have received its death-blow, and throughout all Europe 
began a general stir and commotio/i. In Prussia more 
especially, weak and dispirited as she then appeared to 
be, — for her army was numerically small, her fortressea 
and chief towns still in the hands of the invader,— it waa 
felt that the time at lost had eonie for a decisive effort 
towards independence. An indescribable enthusiasm, 
hardly to be restrained from premature and fatal ont- 
hreak, agitated the whole peopla The nation and the 
army, iu the most eager excitement, waited with impa- 
' FromNoack, 'J. O. Fictite'a Leben,' jio., pp, G41, Eti. 
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'tieiice for some movemGnt on the part of their sovereigu. 
The wisest and roost pniJent heade perceived how necee- 
sary it was for the future of Prussia and of GennaBy 
that their deliverance should not be left passively to the 
exettiona of the EuBsian power. Only by vigorous and 
united action, could Prussia hope to regain her position 
among the Powers of Europe. Events had been to a 
certain extent precipitated by the independent action of 
some of the leaders — e.g., by Torek's secession from the 
Trench army and conclusion of the famous Convention 
of Tauroggen; hut it was needful that the work shonlil 
he taken in hand by tlie nation itself, and that the king 
should be compelled to act with rapidity and vigour. 
The flight of the king in February to Breslau, wheie 
he was in comparative freedom from French control, 
was the first decisive step, for it thus became possible 
for him to assent openly to the alliance with Eussia, 
already initiated independently of liim by Torek and 
Stein.' On the 28th of the same month was con- 
cluded the Treaty of Kalisch, whereby the two Powers, 
Eussia and Prussia, bound themselves to carry on in 
concert the war against their common enemy. On the 
2d March the Eusaians crossed the Oder, and were fol- 
lowed, on the loth, hy the Prasaian troops. On die 16th 
the formal declaration of war was made, and on the 
ensuii^ day the king issued hia famous " Summons to 
my people." The appeal was nobly responded to. From 
every quarter, from every rank of society, recruits and 
volunteers poured in. The universities were emptied of 
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their students, even tlie gymnaBia eent their Primaner 
to the front. Schamhorst's gi'eat war-mechanism, began 
to appear in ita true form, and those wlio ftom age or 
other cause were unable to serve in the ranks, enrolled 
themselves in the Landdumi, and prepared to play their 
part in the struggle for national independence. 

To Fichte this wonderful upheaval of tlie Prussian 
people presented itself in ita great historical aspects as 
the typical contest between the principles of reason and 
eelf-wil!, and as the means by wliich the long-desired 
unity of the German nation might be achieved On the 
19th February 1813, he cloaed his winter course of 
philosophical lectures with an eloquent address to the 
students, encouraging them in their heroic devotion, and 
emphasising the noble character of the work on which 
they were about to enter. ^ In the summer of the earae 
year he delivered to such audience as could be gathered 
in the auditorium of the university, the lectures " On 
the idea of a just war" (afterwards incorporated in the 
posthumous 'Staats-Iehre'), in which he tliaracteriaed' 
with force and eloquence the significance of a national 
war, and contrasted the idea for which the Gemisn 
people was about to contend with the principles of their 
great foe.* By tlus contest, it appeared to him, the 
imity of the German people might be attained sooner 
than had previously seemed possible. For, as he point- 
edly declares in the remarkable ' Political Fn^ment 
from the year 1813,' "a nation becomes a nation through 
war and througii a common struggle. Who shares not 
in the present war can by no decree be incorporated in 
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German nation," ' As was natural, hia tendency to 
regard Prussia as the kernel and destined head of the 
united German people received freah strength from the 
events of the time, for Prussia alone seemed to show the 
genuine enthusiasm of a nation struggling for its exist- 
ence. In hrief aphoristic fashion the 'Political Frag- 
ment' passes in review the claims of the several chief 
states, Prussia, Austria, and Saxony, to the headship of 
Germany, and the halanee ia inclined strongly towards 



A more active part than hy the lectures it w 
permitted to him to take. Again, as in the war ol 
he proposed to the Government that he should e 
his oratorical powers on the army directly, hut again his 
request was declined. He remained in Berlin, practisbg 
the mihtary exercises in the Landatunn, and resuming, 
in the winter of 1S13, hia ordinary courses of lectures at 
the university. 

The current of the war, which at fl^pt threatened 
Berlin, had heen diverted from the capital hy the vic- 
tories of Gross-Beeren and Dennewitz, but the numerous 
corahats in the immediate vicinity of the city had left 
a sad legacy in hospitals overcrowded with sick and 
wounded. The civic authorities, unable with the means 
at their disposal to cope with the unusual burden im- 
posed upon them, appealed for aid to the eitinens, and 
especially solicited the assistance of women for the work 
of nursing. Among the first who ofiered their services 

I "Worke," vol. vii. p. 650. 

' Ficbte's Tlew on this interesting point ia noted, but given some- 
Whiit Vxt positlTBly, in V;>a Treitschka'a liistoricul uiilogy of PnisBla, 
' DoutMhe GescbiclltO im 19ton Jabrhundert.' Bee Bd. L p. J3I1. 
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was tho wife of Fichte, and throughout the winter 
months of 1813 ehu laboured incessantly in the hospitals. 
On the 3d Jiinuary of the following year she was stmck 
down by a serious, appareiitly fatal, nervous fever. Her 
husband, then opening a new course of philosophical 
lecturog, attended couistantly on her during tho day, and 
left her only in the evening for his class-room. The 
criaia had hiinlly been passed, oud hopo entertained 
of her recoveiy, when tlie same disease struck down 
his strong frama For eleven days he lingered, with 
but few intervals of dear consciousness, his sleep be- 
coming ever deeper, till on the night of the 27th 
January all sign of life gradually vanished. Ho was 
buried in the first churchyard before the Oranienburg 
gate in Berlin ; at his side now lie the remains of Hegel 
and Solger. Five years later his wife was laid at his 
feet. On the tall obelisk which niarta his grave is the 
inscription from the Book of Daniel: "The teachers 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they 
tliat turn many to righteousness as the stars that sliine 
for ever and ever," 

In person Fichte was short and strongly made ; the 
head massive, with pronounced features, keen and 
piercing eyes, thick and dark hair. In all liis move- 
mente, as in his actions, lie was quick, impetuous, and 
strong. His life lies before us as the manifestation of a 
powerful and heroic spirit, marked by cleamesa of in- 
sight and resoluteness of conviction, and animated by 
the loftiest ethical feeling, Ilia onora are truly the 
defects of these great qualities. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

GENERAL IDEA OF FIGHTERS PHILOSOPHY. 

The philosophy of Fichte attaches itself, by a kind ofxT, 
natural necessity, to that of Kant, of which it is an 
extension and development, and in relation to which it 
has its special significance. The difficulties in the way 
of obtaining a summary view of its nature and tendency 
are thus, for the general reader, increased. From the pecu- 
liar form of the system, it is not at all possible to effect 
an easy entrance into it; but the closeness of its con- 
nection with the Kantian philosophy renders it necessary 
not only that the reader should become acquainted with 
the specific ch aracter o f the critical method, with the point 
of view from which the problems of speculative thought 
are regarded in all later German systems, but also that 
hB should have a sufficient ^rasp_ of the details . ol the 
critical philosc^y to appreciate what is peculiar in 
Fichte's advance upon it. Of these fundamental re- 
quisites for comprehension of Fichte's doctrine, the first 
is the more important, — even, one may say, the more ;t 
essential The English student who has been accus- 
tomed to the analytical and psychological method of 
Berkeley, or Hume, or ^lill, or even to the more de- 



veloped forms of recent realistic or Bcientific thinkinjr, 
as ill Spencer, finds himself as it were, in a new worU, 
wlien lie is brought into contact with the Kantian and 
poat-Kantiaa epeculationa — a, world in which at first 
eight all appears to be inverted or reversed. Apparent 
inversion, as we know, may arise cither from the posi- 
tion of the things themsolvea, or from the inverted view 
of the observer ; and the extraordinary difference between 
the English and the later German philosophy is merely 
the result of the fundamental difference in point of view 
from which they contemplate philosojihical questions. 
The problems with which both are engaged are of neces- 
sity the same — no philosophy is ever new — but the 
methods employed are radically divergent, and not with- 
out careful analysis and criticism can they be brought 
within sight of one another. It is indispensable, in 
attempting to give a systematic account of one phase of 
German speculation, that we should endeavour to moke 
clear the characteristic feature which distinguishes that 
mode of thought, and wo can hardly do so without com- 
paring it to some extent with the prevailing type of 
English philosophy. So soon as the point of view and 
method of treatment have become clear, we are in a 
position to consider the problems to which the specula- 
tive method must be applied, and thus to obtain a pre- 
liminary outhne or general conception of the whole 
system. This, in the first instance, is what we propose 
to undertake, leaving to the more detailed account of the 
system the second introductory subject — the contentB or 
results of the Kantian philosophy. 

If we consider what is involved in the descriptive 
adjectives which have been applied to what may be 
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called the current English philosophy, we shall be able 
to discover, by mere force of contrast, some of the most 
important characteristics of the Kantian method of 
speculative research. Historically, indeed, the Kantian 
method was an attempt to revise what had appeared as 
the final result of English philosophy ; and though the 
later post-Kantian writers make little or no reference to 
English thought, the connection between the two is not 
to be overlooked. A more fruitful conception of the 
aim and function of speculative thinking is to be ob- 
tained by working towards Kant from the position of 
Locke and Hume than from that of Leibnitz, important 
as the influence of the latter undoubtedly was. The 
English philosophy, we have said, may be distinguished 
as prevailingly analytical or psychological in method. 
In other words, if it be regarded as the primary and 
all-comprehensive function of philosophy to render in- 
teUigible the whole of experience, to give a systematic 
and reasoned account of all that enters into the life of 
the human thinking being, then the method of Locke 
Berkeley, Hume, and their successors, proposes to sup- 
ply answers to the various problems into which thii 
one comprehensive inquiry divides itself, by an analysis 
of the conscious experience of the thinking subject, by 
a complete psychology of human nature. Conscious ex- 
perience, that of which the individual subject becomes 
aware as making up his existence, is regarded as material 
upon which the processes of observation, classification, 
analysis, employed to good purpose in physical inquiries, 
are to be directed. At first sight, indeed, such a method 
appears not merely natural, but the only possible way in 
which a philosophical theory, granting such to be feas- 
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ible, can be constructed. For is not a philosophical 
tlieory a kind of knowledj^e ! And how otherwise than 
by investigation of the contents of mind can we arrive 
at any conclusions regarding the nature and limite of 
knowledge) "It surely needs no argumentation," says 
a distinguished exponent of the view, "to show that - 
the problem, "What can we know! cannot be approached 
mthout the examination of the contents of the mind, 
and the determination of how much of these contents 
maybe called knowledgo."^ Since that which stands 
in need of explanation is experience itself, we evidently 
,1^ cannot explain it otherwise than by looking at it To 
look beyond experience is absurd j there is evidently 
nothing left but the examination of experience, and to 
this philosophy must needs be coniined. 

It may here he remarked that any difference between 
the philosophical methods under comparison does not 
arise concerning the restriction of knowledge to esperi- 
/ lenCB. Fichte as well as Kant is aware that philosophy 
'l I Las only to tkiiik experience, that it in no way adds to 
I I experience, and that it must contain nothing beyond 
I 1 experience. " I declare," be writes in one of the most 
popular of his expositions, " the very innermost spirit 
and soul of ray philosophy to be, that man has nothing 
beyond experience, and that he obtains all that he has, 
from experience, from life only. All his thinking, 
whether vague or scientific, whether popular or tran- 
scendental, proceeds from experience and concerns nothing 
1 but experience" * Any divurgunua arises, not from dia- 



' Huiley's 'Hnrae,' p. 40. 

* " Sonnenklarar Bartohl," ' Wrrkc".' viil. il 

iL iLpp. 0, If), 323, 3HBi vol. v. ii|t. H40.34 
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agreement respecting the quite empty proposition, that / 
there is nothing beyond experience, but from some differ- / 
ence in conception of experience and in the method of I 
dealing with it. Critical examination often shows that » 
under an apparently simple question or statement a whole 
theory lies concg^l^^'^^d that the inferences drawn fol- 
low not/*'"'"''"^ ^ contained in the query or proposi- 
^ /^underlying theory. Thus, in the case 

^dKriction of philosophical inquiry to expe- 
^iWays meant, to writers of the English school, V* 
Xomena of inner and outer life are kno"\vn in the ^ 
./ay, and that beyond the knowledge thus obtained 
there is nothing standing in need of investigation or 
capable of being investigated. " Psychology," says the 
writer previously referred to, " differs from physical 
science only in the nature of its subject-matter, and 
not in its method of investigation."^ 

English philosophy thus starts with a definite concep- 
tion of the nature and limits of speculative inquiry. 
Experience, inner and outer, is equally matter for 
scientific treatment; and the results of such treatment 
form, on the one hand, natural science strictly so called — 
on the other, mental science, of which certain generalised 
propositions make up the substance of philosophy. It 
is not putting the matter too strongly to say that the 
categorical rejection of this psychological method is the 
very essence of the critical philosophy, the key-note of 
the critical spirit in speculation. For Kant, as for 
Fichte, psychology is a science or doctrine subordinate 
to philosophy proper, involving in its method assump- 
tions which it is the very business of philosophy to dis- 

1 Huxley's *Hume,* p. 51. 
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ciiBB, and employing notions wliich it is the function of 
philosophy to critiuise. ,80 far from epeuulative prin- 
ciples being generalisations from psychological data, they 
are antecedent to the establishment of such data as facte 
of experiencB. Tlie ?unve doctrine that since cognition 
is an aspect or form of conscious experience, its nature, 
extent, and validity are to be considered by investigating ' 
it according to the rules of scientific method, — just as we 
should investigate an object presented in outer experi- 
ence, — is not to be identified with the truth which the 
most metaphysical thinker acknowledges, that only by 
thought can thought be tested and examined. The 
special lesson of the critical philosophy is tJiat the 
assumption of a distinction of the whole field of experi- 
ence into the two realms of objective facts and of sub- 
jective facts itself requires examination and defence. 
We must consider what the significance of such a dis- 
tinction is for the conscious subject witliin whose 
experience it presents itself, and under wliat condi- 
tions it can be recognised by him. Were wo to begin 
our philosophical analysis, as jisyehology must begin, 
with the distinction as in some way a fact given, and 
assume simply that the thinking subject is confronted 
with two orders of phenomena to be interpreted through 
the same notions, we should commit a twofold error. 
For, on the one hand, while in words wa appear to 
assert that the two orders of facts make wp all that is, 
we have in reality placed alongside of them, in a quite 
inexplicable fashion, the thinking subject or mind, a 
/ertiam quid which certainly stands in need of some 
explanation ; and, on the otlier band, the qualities and 
rplations discoverable among facts, when contemplated 
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«as matters of observation for the thinking subject, 
only such as appear to a supposed external observe^ 
and not their qualities and relations for the intelligence 
whose very substance they compose. We voluntarily 
abstract from the essential feature of the problem, the 
existence of the conscious subject for whom the orders 
of facts are there present, and must therefore recognise 
that any conclusions from investigation of the facts have 
validity only in subordination to the abstraction from 
which we start. Thus psychology, as ordinarily con- 
ceived — the scientific account of the phenomena to be 
observed in consciousness, the description, analysis, and 
history of mental phenomena — stands on precisely the 
same level as the natural sciences, and like them, leaves 
out of consideration the problem with which philosophy 
as such has to deal Even the analysis of mental states, 
which forms a portion of psychological treatment, is the 
analysis of them as facts of observation, — that is, the de- 
termination of the conditions on which their occurrence 
depends, the separation of simpler and more complex 
states, and the formulation of general laws of coexist- 1 / 
ence and successioii not the analysis of their significance I ^ 
as elements of the cognitive or moral experience of a ' 
conscious subjecij The fundamental notions which we 
apply in psychological research are those of all scientific 
method, and concern objects — i.e., things regarded as 
existing in conjunction and mutual interdependence. 
Their very applicability, therefore, depends on the reso- 
lution of the prior questions as to the siffliificance of 
knowl edge of any^ tiling or object, and the^ relations 
involved the rein. Such prior questions may be called, '. < 1 



in Elantian phraseology, transcendental^ and tlaa Vs\s\<6 
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cuBB.^h!ocr by ■which they are treated tho tranBcendentul 

pbieihod. The aubatitutioii of this transcendental method 

J for the earlier abstract meta]>hysica, and for the prevail- 

I* I ingly psychological fashion of dealing with philosophical 

problems, is, in brief, Kant's contribution to modem 

thought.* 

The fundamental difTerence between thf [nyplmlnnifnl 
1 method of dealinfi with phil og opliio^l probknis, { the 
\ method which regards the states of mind as so many 
I definite objects for a conscious ohserverjand the^M^- 
^ ggdenta,! inethod. (which proposea for conaidegition Um 
inditioiis under which knowledge of a thing is possibl e 
foraihinkiiig eulyectiand the significance of such Itnow- 
ledge, appears with great clearnese in the philosophical 
Bystem of Berkeley — a system in which both methods 
may l>e discerned, tliough neither receives precise ex- 
pression, and the combination seems to have remained 
unobserved by the author., Berkeley's thinking is in so 
many ways typical of the English spirit, his idealism 
liaa affected so much of enrrent speculation, and his 
position in the general development of modem philo- 
sophy is so peculiar, that it is worth while here to scru- 
tinise somewhat closely the principles upon which he 
proceeded. 

Beyond all question, Berkeley started, in his philoso- 

1 The term tranacendenloi probably liaa, for English ears, sn un- 
pleasaot riiit;, and will Bnggent metapbjai'^al BlTorta to transoeDd 
I Kippriencs. It mn»t be auilemtoad, however, iiia.t_j Tamce}idaUa l 
' mBtliod is eimply tlis patient and rigornus annlj-ais oif e j^parjeaee 
j [TbbIC Tor any qneation or tbeoreni which mjght paw bev ond | " 
eiMe eip^escG, Kant reserved the term IraitKendenl ,- and the i 
tinctiou, it not the mode of exprpssing it, is nctepted by all 
aucoessDra. Neither in Kant nor in Fichle Uthere anything in 
sllghteet degree' resi^MElIiig what u Mnimaniy called metaplijraicB. 
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dlioal analysis, witli a doctrine wliicli in terms may be 
legarded as identical with the principle of the tranacen- 
Bdental method. He propoeed to investigate pliiloso- 
A notions or terms in the liaht of th e doctojnejjliat 
W8aiyj_ hfl-gdmitted which, ia ]iQt_a fact 
« conscious subject. Every metaphysical theoreni 
lotion must bo Hubjeeted to the same test, reduction 
I of its terms to the experience of a thinking being. His 
■ attack on abstractions is thus virtually identical with 
I the Kautian criticism of things- in -themselvea For 
I Berkeley an abstraction is a supposed fact of experience 
Iwhich from its nature cannot possibly form part of the 
|^BXl]erience of a conscious subject If we remove from 
Kk fact those relations or qualifications through which 
lonly it enters into and forms portion of the conscious 
i of some subject, we have as result an ab- 
or contradiction, — sometliing supposed to be a 
Dssible object of experience, and yet at the same time 
■Wanting in the qualities requisite for any such object. 
Material substance as distinct from the varied and 
I Kpeuifically qunliiiod material things, unqualified matter 
3 of objective phenomena, things as existing 
mt of relation to conscious intelligence, abstract ideas 
f experience, are instances of such abstraction, 
ierkeley's demand that, before discussiny problems as 
) matter, cause, enbatance, and other metaphysical no- 
ions, we shall first determine what they mean for us, 
B the true note of the transcendental method. 
On the other hand, it is equally beyond doubt that 
E Berkeley, under the influence of Locke's philosophy, 
Isccepted as the criterion of the pussihility of entrance 
I'into the conscious experience of a subject, the possibilitY 
P.— IV. ■«. 
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of forming one fact of oliservation in tlie observed anm 
of fitatea making up (MJnscioua esperience. In hia view, 
as in that of Locke, existence for a self-conscious sub- 
ject meant individual or particular existence as an object 
of internal obsorvation. Thus from the outset he united 
in one system the transcendental and the psychological 
methods, and the history of the development of his 
thoughts is an instructive record of the struggle between 
the two principlea The manifold inconsistencies which 
criticism discloses in hia doctrine are natural results of 
the attempt, however unconscious, to co mhine two radi- 
cally incompatible views. 

Berkeley's earliest reflections, those contained in the 
'Commonplace Book,' discovered and published by 
Professor Fraser, are dominated throughout by the in- 
dividualist notion which is part of tlie psychologic^ 
method. He is even disposed at times to reject hia 
underlying doctrine of the necessary implication of sub- 
ject ami object, and to regard mind itself as but a collec- 
tion of particular ideas, as, indeed, mind neeesaarily is, 
for internal observation. In the first formal stage of hia 
philosophy, the stage represented by the ' Piinciples,' 
the most characteristic features are due to the steady 
application of the individualist criterion. It seems evi- 
dent to him that to the observer, regarded as standing 
apart from conscious experience, nothing can be pre- 
sented hut isolated, single states, connected externally or 
contingently, containing in themselves no reference to 
underlying substance or cause, and existing only as facta 
for an observer. The result is one aspect, unfortunately 
almost the only aspect known, of the Berkeleian idealism. 
Existence is tlie sum of states making up the experience 
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of the individual ; there is nothing beyond the mind and 
its own phenomena From such a mere subjective fancy 
no philosophical aid is to be found for resolving any of 
the harder problems of thought. As the matter is well 
put by Dr Stirling : " The same things that were called 
loithout or noumenal, are now called within and phenom- 
enal ; but, call them as you may, it is their systematic 
explanation that is wanted. Such systematic explana- 
tion, embraxjing man and the entire round of his experi- 
ences, sensuous, intellectual, moral, religious, sesthetical, 
political, &C., is alone philosophy, and to that no repeti- 
tion of without is withiri, or matter is phenomenal, will 
ever prove adequate."^ [ In short, the slightest reflection 
enables one to see that the most airy subjective idealism 
and the crassest materialism a re one and the same . In 
both cases ^we are leltwirfi_th e mere statement ihat 
things are what they are, and it mat ters not wheth er we , 
call themideaaoT; fprma of matteT'^_ J 

LIS, however, is but one side of Berkeley's so-called 
idealisHL Although, while developing from the individu- 
alist principle, he could arrive at no other conclusion than 
that experience consists in the isolated states of the in- 
dividual thinker, yet it seemed to him equally clear that 
the conscious subject could not be regarded as merely 
one of the objects of internal observation. The inde- 
pendent existence and activity of the conscious self were 
therefore admitted by him as somehow beyond experi- 
ence lii tKe Wrow sense, and in a very confused fashion" 
he proceeded to ask what the significance of experience 
could be for such a self-conscious subject. His answer, 
given briefly and without adequate investigation of its 

1 " Annotations " to Schwegler*s ' History ol ^\iSVo?«^^ ; ^ . »?^ . 
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real groiinil, was practicftlly that for such a eubject con- 
scious exparience must preseut itself as a conditioned 
aud dependent fact, aa a series of aocidenta of wliii:li 
intelligence or mind is the substance, as a series of effects 
of which iutelhjj'ence or mind is the causa Tlius the 
psychological idealism, reached by apphcation of the one 
method, was transformed by application of the other "into 
a species of objective or theologieal idealism. The con- 
ception of a mere flux of conscious states was converted 
into the more complex notion of an intelligible system 
— a world of free and independent spirits, whose modes 
of action and passion are the several modifications of 
actual experience as known to us. Finite mindfi are 
related to one another and to the Infinite Mind by 
mutual action and reaction. Tlie course of nature is the 
result of the oi>eration of the Divine Mind on finite 
intelligencea 

' A notion like this is essentially what Eant and Fichte 
\ call " dogmatic," ' It implies or starts from the assump- 
tion of an absolute opposition between two orders of real 
existences, the finite and the iniinite mind, and endea- 
vours to explain their reconciliation or conjunction by 
means of a conception winch lias validity only for the 
diverse objects of one conscious subject A conscious 
subject can only think the objects which make up his 
experience as mutually determining, for only so do thoy 
compose one experience. To transfer this notion to the pos- 
sible relations of infinite and finite intelligences, which 
by supposition are not mere objects foe mind, is to make 
an invalid, or technically, a transcendent use of it. ISm 

' Bee for Piclite's vigorous oritioiam of Berkeltj-, 'Wiirka,' vol. I. 
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ingenuity can render a finite and relative notion like that 
of causal action, or of mutual determination, adequate 
to express the possible connection between experience 
and the ground of all possible experience. God and the 
wojld are not to be thought as respectively cause and effect. 
rXhe Berkeleian theological idealism thus yields no so- 
lution of the problem it was intended to answer. It is 
simply a translation into the language of idealism of the 
popular view that the experience of the conscious subject 
is due to some action from without ; and if no further 
analysis be given, it is not of the slightest consequence, 
philosophically, whether we say that God is the cause 
of the varied character of conscious experience, or that 
things in themselves are the causeJ Inboth,£aaWTy:a 
J;'^Yfl «^aT*tiod Wi^ th the conc eption of the finit e, self- 
Txistent mind, amL^pkiiL.ita .expSiLj«-ae-«6,«^ni- 
cated to it from without, r* Such a mere fashion of 
l^cF'ma^encIear neitheV what the significance of 
" coming from without " can be for an intelligence pos- 
sessing only subjective states, nor how the notion of 
" without " can possibly arise in its consciousness, nor 
how it comes to regard itself as finite, and to refer for 
explanation to an Infinite MindTH 

1 One of these unanswered diflficnlties suggests the reason for the 
close similarity which has been found betwen Berkeley and Leibnitz. 
From Berkeley's subjective or psychological point of view, the crite- 
rion of objectivity is want of consciousness of productive power on 
the part of the thinking subject. Now evidently, in the absence of 
other grounds, objectivity of this sort might be accounted for by 
reference to unconscious acts of production on the part of the sub- 
ject, as well as by action from without. Experience would thus be 
the evolution of the thinking subject ; inner and outer would imply 
only differences in the conscious activity of the subject ; the BetVa,- 
leian finite mind would be identical mth. \ii^ Ift'OomXjoJWJk.^ssiSs^^* 
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VThe later stages of Berkeley's thinking show the 
gradual perception on hia part of the deficiencies in his 
earlier doctrine. On the one hand, it became increas- 
ingly apparent that the rcsulta of the psychological 
method required to he qualified or hmited by reference 
to the counter-conception of the conacioua subject as in 
no sense a possible object of conscious experience : on 
the other hanil, it began to appear doubtful to Berkeley 
how far any worth or validity could be ascribed to the 
psyobologioal method. He had assumed throughout Ms 
earlier inquiry that to the supposed external observer, 
whetlier our own mind or not, the facta of conscious ex- 
perience would present themaelves H3 a contingent series 
or stream ; but it now occurred to liim that in so doing, 
he had simply cast into tlie mind of this external ob- 
server all tlittt was required to render knowledge pos- 
sible, all that must ba investigated before we can deter- 
mine what knowledge really is. ^TTius, in 'Alciphron,' 
stress is laid upon the fact that ^elf is not an idea — -i. e,, 
n ot an o bject of observation ; and on the analogy of this, 
the wider inference is rested, that many i n tellectual prin - 
ciplea may likewise have validity, although what they 
refer to can in no sense be reduced to ideas, or isolat ed 
individual elements of conscious experience. In ' Siris,' 
I Berkeley begins to point out that the s tream of conti n- 
' gent facta of experience ia not a datum re^aJjaoK^merely 
to be observed, but js possible material of knowledg e 
only for an inteUigence which combines thescaileiBd 
parts in relations not indudod in the coDcepUon^Liliem 
as mere objects. In fact, in the latest stage of his phUo- 
sophical development, it becomes evident to him tliat 
tJiB BO-coUed simple ideas of Locke are really concreto 
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and complex units of cognition; a nd that sense, so fa r 
frojaJt^rttifihiTlg^AJuAd^of knowledge/ supplies onl^rj elg; 
ments, which for a t hinking subject are possible i Mt&-- 
rial of knoidedge; / 

Berkeley's doctrin e has been considered in some de- 
tail, partly because no subs equen t Engliah philnsophical 
thinking seems to have advanced beyond hia positi(m, 
partly because one can discern very clearly in him the 
principles upon which English philosophy has always 
proceeded. The results of his work will probably have 
made intelligible what is to be understood by the psycho- 
logical method of treating speculative problems, what is 
the precise nature of the assumptions underlying it, and 
what, on the whole, must be the characteristic feature of 
the opposed method. p The psychological method, star^ • 
ing from the (point ofview of ordinary consciousness J 
in which (the individual subject is confronted with two~l 
dissimilar series of facts, inner and outer experience/J 
and in whicKeach series, as it presents itself separately,^ -p 
is viewed from the same quasi external position,} proceeds 
to t reat these facts by the help of the familiar category ^ c^ 
or notion of the thing and its relations to other thin gs. J 
The world of external experience appears as a totality oi 
existing things, reciprocally determining and being de- 
termined, each of which is what it is because the othere; 
are what they are. It matters not that, by the intro- 
duction of some subjective analysis, we reduce the sup- 
posed things to more or less permanent groups or series of , 
sensations : the essential fact is, that they are thought as 
making up a mechanical whole. When the same con^\ ^ 
ception is applied to inner experience, to the thinking I 
subject, his states and relations to ex.i^etY'ecL'Cfc \sl ^^sc^ss^j^^ 
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I the only logical result is a system of completed deter- 
I minisni, or, aa Fichte calls it, dogmatism. Even without 
raising the question as to the legitimacy or validity of 
the notion thus applied to the interpretation of things ia 
external nature, Fiehte points out that the same coneei) - 
I _tioi}, the same method, cannot be applied to the inter- 
pretation of the life of the consciouH suhjep t |^r, here, 
each fact is to be regarded, not only aa a thing stand inji 
I i n relatioiiB to other thinR3, -p ielation3 onJ^ conceivable 
when we aecrotly postulate the presence of som a miniT 
which relates the thmgs to one anoth ei^ — but aa a fact for 
the c'onacigaB. sub.iec t.J They are not external to him , 
but form part of hia very bein;:; and substan ce, and 
philosophy has specially to deal with their significance 
I for him. Lyhe psychological method has simply thrown 
j out of account o r n eglected the fundamental fact, that of 
' Belf-eonsciouaneaaT) Mechanical or dogmatic explanations I 
I of mental phenomena may he adequate as statementsj 
of the conditions imder which these phi 
but they are utterly inadequate 



what these phenomena are for the 



ixplanationa o f \ 



sulflect J 



a example of the^fference between the modea 
of treatoent^ythe important distinction appearing in con- 
Cscioiiiness between Ego and non-Ego, 6elf and noteelf. 
The psychological theory, if it is wise and enhghtened, 
begins by assuming provisionally the existence of objec- 
tive conditions under which specific sensations ariae, 
and points to the variable nature of these uondiliona, 
and the variable combinations of sensations whicli result 
— e.g., the constant presence of motor or muscular sen- 
sations with different groups of passive sensations — as 
giving the key to the origin of the notion. But such an 
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explanation tacitly assumes the very point at issue. 
Why should either passive or active sensations, or any 
combinations of them, appear to the conscious subject 
himself as limitations *? / If we represent to ourselves the 
conscious subject as a thing acted upon and reacting, 
we may try by the help of this metaphor to render in- 
telligible the fact that some states of his experience 
appear as objective and determined, while others are 
thought as subjective and relatively undetermined ; but 
our explanation extends only to the metaphor and not 
to that which is symbolised.) There is no resemblance 
between passive and active sensations, and the assumed 
actions and reactions from which they arise; and th 



only problem, how the consciousness of diflference arises j 
^^ . .... - ■. — --^ I 

out of me sensations, is not answered by reference to t 
actions and reactions which are not in the sensations 
at all, but, if in consciousness at all, are added by 
thought.! On the other hand, the speculative method 
proposes, b y an analysis of self -consciousness and of the 
c onditions under which it is possib le, to clear up the 
significance for the conscious subject himself of those 
important differences which characterise his experience .^, . 
Nothing must here be assumed which transcends sd f- /.'f 
consciousness, but nothing must be accepted as solution 
which is not for self -consciousness. JjfThe distinction 
between Ego and non-Ego is one for the thinking 
subject ; it is hopeless , therefore, t o look for solutio nJQ 
hypotheses whi ch lie outside of the t hin kin g subject^^ -* 
T Tfiie so-called scientific method iji philosophy is emphat- 
\ ically the method of metaphysical assumptions, for 
I throughout its procedure it has recourse to explana- 
/.^^tions which transcend experience. 




f I .ThuB the philosophy of Fichte st p'-tn 'git-li t;im Aik. 

I mand that the facta of esperience shall be tpxamineil 
asl facts of Belf-cDnacioitsaea aT) They exist only for a 

' thmking being, ami their significance or interpretation 
for the thinking subject is the substance of philosophy. 

If Philosophy is thns the re-thinking of experience, — the 
endeavour to construct by rigid and methodical analysis 
that which to ordinary consciousness presents itself as a 
1 completed and given whola S peculation, therefore, in 
no way transcends the limits of experience ; it does not 
extend the bounds of thinking ; i t intmdes in no way . 



I int/i the pmvinpp of tinfural scjenee. which is but an 

of a philosophy which knows itself is, in that form, 
a proposition for real life. It is either a step in the 
system, from which further progress may be made ; or if 
speculation has in it reached a final point, a proposition 
to which sensation and perception must be added, aa 
rationally included therein, before it can be of service 
for life. ' Philosophy, even when completed, cannot 
yield the element of sense, which is the true inner 
principle of life (or a(;tuality)." ^ Philosophy is thus the 
subjective side of that which objectively appears or pre- 
sents itself as reahty, in ordinary life. The experience 
of the finite subject, an experience in which, so far as 
cognition is concerned, the inner and outer worlds are 
distinct ; in which, so far as action is concerned, sensuous 
impulse and reasoned purpose, personal desire and gen- 
era] or rational will, are combined; in which, so far as 
the whole sphere of his finite existence is concerned, the 
feeling of personal independence is curiously aUied with 
' " Riickerioneningciij" % 9, 'Werke,' vol. v. p. 343. 
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those strivings after infinite being in which independ- 
ence would cease ; — -this experience , in all its diversity, 
i s the matter to he explain ed ; and while philosophy may 
divide itself into various branches according to the dif- 
ferent problems proposed, it is in a twofold sense a unity. 
For the experience to be interpreted is one, and the I / 
whole interpretation is but the exposition of tha sig- 
ni ficance of experience for self-consciousness^^which is 
also oney^ 

If, now, we call any fact of experience which presents 
itself in consciousness, a cognition or matter of know- 
ledge, and every systematic account of any series or class 
of such facts, a science (Wissenschaft), we shall be pre- 
pared to understand why it was that Fichte selected, as 
title for philosophy in general, the term, theory of science 
or of knowledge (Wissenschaftslehre), and what are the 
formal requirements of this comprehensive doctrine.^ /it [ / y 
is the busines s of Wissenschaftslehr e to develop from its 
first principle the or ganic plan or complete framewor k 
of human knowledge. We may assume hypothetically 
tEat there is system in human 6ognition , and j f^ so, w e 
assume that all principles c an be shown to rest upon 
some one comprehensive absolute principle — a principle 
incapableof proof, but giving the ground of proo f to all 

* The terms theory of science and theory of knowledge have of recent 
years acquired so special a significance among German writers on 
logic, that either would lead to misunderstanding if applied to Fichte's 
philosophical doctrine. Theorie der Wissenschaft has been taken 
to mean the systematic account of the methods actually followed in 
scientific research — e.g. , observation, experiment, analysis, &c. ; while 
ErkenntnisS'theorie, or theory of knowledge, when used by a logical 
writer, implies that he brings to bear upon the doctrines of formal 
logic the combined results of psychology and general philoso^h^. 
There is a deplorable want of conslsteiiCY \Xi\^^>3A^ Qi'Cafe\Kna&. 
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other princi ples. Our assumption can receive justifica- 



tion only in and by the course of the development itself, 
— I.e., wo can show that there is system in human know- 
ledge jf we develop completely, from its first principle, 
air that i s contained j n_ hiiTnan kT^nwlftdg e. ^ 

Fichte's earliest systematic work, the tract "On the 
Notion of Wissenschaftslehre," contains a number of 
formal determinations regarding the new science; but 
the true meaning of what is there laid down becomes 
apparent only when the nature of the doctrine itself 
has been seen. It is desirable therefore to omit all 
reference to this tract, at least until the system has been 
explained. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



" WISSBNSCHAFTSLEHRB " IN ITS EARLIER FORM. 



The general aim 6r spirit of the Wissenschaftslehre 
having been determined, it becomes necessary to consi- 
der more particularly the nature of the problems present- 
ing themselves for solution, and the method by which 
they are to be treated. As regards both points, the most 
valuable writings are the two " Introductions to Wissen- 
schaftslehre," and the " Sonnenklarer Bericht"^ 

1. — DOGMATISM AND IDEALISM. 

The slightest reflection discloses to us the remarkable I 
distinction in consciousness between two orders of rep- \ 
resentations ^ or phenomena, which we call, with some] 
vagueness, inner and outer experience. With more pre- 

1 'Werke,' vol. i. pp. 419-518; vol. ii. pp. 323-420. 

' The tena Vorstellung is used by Fichte, as indeed by all German 
writers, in various senses ; and the ambiguity attaching to it is un- 
doubtedly one of the main causes of the misunderstanding of his doc- 
trine^ as of the Kantian system. Here it is employed simply to denote 
some form of consciousness — something of which the subject is aware. 
Nothing is thereby decided as to the mode of existence of the repre- 
sentation. It is not meanwhile to be regarded as a subjective state — 
i,e., as a modification of the individual, partlculoiX IS^Ck. 
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other r^^^ ahoulJ say that, while aome phenomena of con- 
"t^^^^neaa present themselvea as evidently the products 
.,1 free mental actirity , others appear in an order inde- 
pendent of UB, and are eharact^rised for ua by the accom- 
panying "feeling" o f necessity which attaches to them. 
Now, the problem of philosophy— 2.8., of WisBenachaftB- 
lehro— is to explain experience, to render it intelligible ; 
and all explanation consists in rendering a reason for the 
[phenomena to be explained. The ground of experience, i 
rTn the highest sense, is not to he sought beyond experience I 
/ itself, but our reflection upon experience does undoubtedly j 
j proceed beyond it, since it regards the whole as matter f 
I to he accounted for. This procedure beyond experience 
jis, in fact, the process faiuiliarly known as abstraction. 
Philosophical theory, having presented to it the complex 
fact of the coexistence of inner and outer experience, 
abstracts from the condition of coexistence, and selects 
for isolated consideration, ou the one hand, tlie Ego op 
conscious subject, on the other hand, the non-Ego or 
_ohject simply. Whether such ahstraction is a legitimate 
process may remain meanwhile undeterjnined,— the an- 
alysis of the problem itself will tlirow light upon the 
nature of the thoughts involved in it, — hut by its means 
we reach the fundamental opposition of philosophical 
systems. Ego and non-Ego, subject and object, thought 
and being, are separate grounds, to which the whole of 
experience may be referred for explanation. Do we tat- 
plain experience as the product of the non-Ego, we have 
the system which may be called Dogmatism ; do w« 
explain the whole as springing from the Ego, we have 
Idealism. Of the one, the typical example is the system 
of Spinoza, in which the order and connection of thpughta 
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are explained "by reference to that which does not contain] 
in itself the element of self -consciousness, — where, there- 1 
fore, the Ego appears as a me(4ianically determined iinitj 
in the sum total of things. Of the other, a representa- 
tive may probably be found in Leibnitz , though much of 
the later Kantian speculation is only intelligible as a 
kind of half-understood idealism.^ 

Which of these counter-principles has right on its 
side ] Does either satisfy the requirements of philoso- 
phical explanation 1 It is evident, on the one hand, that^ 
the dogmatic method, if true to itself, must, in the end, 
have resort to an absolutely unknown and unknowable 
thing as the non-Ego. The thing-in-itself is, in fact, 
the solution offered by dogmatism ; and such solution is 
defective in two ways. In the first place, while for a 
supposed external observer the existence of a non-Ego 
might furnish explanation of what presents itself in the 
consciousness of the subject — that is to say, of the limita- 
tion of the subject — ^no such explanation is possible for 
the subject himself. That he should he lim ited mayl 
possibly result from.flia£2i§tence of a nqn^Ego j that Ijp 
should know himself as hmited cannot Jaj^exj^lgmed from 
the ex istence of the non-Eg o simply. In the second^ 
place, the assumed non-Ego is for the thinking subject 
non-existent : no possible predicate can, by the subject, 
be attached to it which does not imply reference to the 
subject, and therefore relative, dependent existence. J 

J Berkeley, as Fichte rightly notes, is B.dog7natist; but some phases 
of his speculation, and much of the philosophy which has rested itself 
on Berkeley, may be regarded as idealist. Fichte himself does not, 
in this reference, adduce Leibnitz as the type of idealism, — and there 
are certainly elements in Leibnitz which might lead one to class him 
otherwise. 
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The non-Ego, as such, as thing-in-itself, is not in eon- 
fsciouBness, and ia, for the Ego, nothing, 
— Dogmatism thus furnishes no esjilanation. The op- 
posed, principle, that of ide alism p uis and simple, has at 
least one superiority : it aelecta, as ^ound of explana- 
tion, what ia unquestionably in consciousiiess. The Ego, 
or subject, is known to be. But when the Ego, or subject, 
is taken per se, and the attempt ia made to deduce 
from it the multiplicity of experience, we iind a hiatus 
which ia absolutely impassable, unless our method is at. 
once guarded and comprehensive. An imperfect or half- 
understood idealism regards the Ego as merely subject, 
and is thus driven to the conception of self-conaciousneaa 
aa somehow one of the facta diacoverable in intelligenea 
In this case, while it may be possible to explain that the 
Ego should know itself as limited, it is quite impossible 
to explain how it should know itaelf as limited by the 
non-Ega As Fichte rightly puts it, " In vain shall we 
look for a link of connection between subject and object, 
if they are not first and simply appreliended aa a nnity. 

. . The Ego is not to be regarded aa subject merely, 
but as at once subject and object" ^ 

If wa translate Fichtc's reasoning regarding idealism 
into other terms, it might be expressed thus. Idealist 
speculation has Bought the ground of explanation in con - 
Bcio usneSB^ — in that which ia iniTiindiatply a nd directl y 
known to ua. But in so doing, it has followed the same 
method which, when dealing with the thing- in-iteelt 
gave rise to dogmatism. It lias regarded consciousness 
I as merely so much to he known, ^as a series of states, 
Voralellunr/en, from which nothing can possibly be ex- 
1 " VsnucL filler «euen DarBtolluDg," ' Werkt,' vol, i. pp. 628, 620. 
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tmcted." It has not considered how consoiouBoess eomtri 

" ' what condi ' ' '' ' '■'■■■ 

Mtenc^jn^t_Ke. 

id ealisiii drifts easily into a kind of x>8ychologicaI doc- 

1 (as in Schmid, and later in Fries), or 
geeptical phenomenahsm fas in M a inton and in Hume) . ^ 
Only one idealist system has really gone to the heart of ' 
the problem, and fairly considered how it is that, in eon- 
!, there appears the opposition hetween Ego and 
Jion-Ego ; for onl y one pliilo sophy Las seized the principle 
t hat co nscioHsnesa or intelligpnce as a whole is condi- 
^ned _b£~seIFconscTouihesa, and that the laws under 
iriyck-fldtconsciousness are realised oro at onrethe form I 
and matter of intellig ence, Thia is the critical or tran- 
seendontal idealism of Kant, — a system imperfect in 
Setails, easily misunderstood, and requiring to be remod- 
elled or restated before it can be made to yield ode- ■ 
[Uate solution of the speculative problem. 

Thus for Fichta there are historically but two reasoned^ 
jystema of philosophy — that of Spinoza and that 
Kant TliQ one is dogmatic, — ^tfiat is, it neglects to gi 
&ao weight to the principle of self - consciousness, and' 
nee endeavours to explain existence by a notion which 
limited, and applicable only within the experience of 
self-conscious subject. The other is critical, — that is, 
recognises the great truth that all consciousness is de- 
termined by self -consciousness, and so acknowledges the 
lue limits of thought If we were to express in a singlt 

little remarlmble liowaliglit nppe&rs to hare been FicliteV 
with Uume'a writinga. Sceptlclam, as a vbole, indca'' 
ilaya bat a small prLrt in his system ot thinking, nnd !s genenillf di 
,ssed with a species of contempt. Cf. ' Werke,' vol. i. p. 120 «, 
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[l?Cird the cliaractetistic feature of Fichte's eyatem, ire 
should describe it as " Spinoza in terms of Kant." That 
which was wanting in the critical philosophy, syBteinatio 
development, is predominant in Spinoza; and, as will 
be aeen, the theoreticiil jtart of the WisBenechaftsleiire 
} notliinj^ but an inverted or iflpplifltic SpintiziBTi^. It 




has often been said that the infiuenco of Spin* 
the course of Fichte'a speculation became more signifi- 
cant in the second period of hia literary activity; but 
even were this the cose, one must not forget that in tlie 
f earliest expositions of Wissenschaftslehre, comparison 
ivith Spinoza, and recognition of similarity with hia 
thonghts, appear throughout. To understand the sub- 
stance of Fichte'a speculation, some note must be taken 
of these historical a 



2,— HISTORIC Al ANTECEIlSNTa : BPINOZA ANn KAST. 

To any one acquainted with Spinoza's system, Fichte's 
description of it as essentially " dogmatic" must at firat 
I appear erroneous; for by a dogmatic system Ficlite undej^ 
f stands one whieh deduces the order of conscious experir- 
ence from a supposed order of things,- — and it needs but 
slight knowledge of Spinoza to be aware that for him 
any implied contrast or relation between the order of 
ideas and the order of things has no plaee. It is Becei9- 
sary, however, to pass beyond the mere vorhal definition 
of dogmatism on the one hand, and the mere state- 
ment of Spinoza's opinion on the other, if we are to 
discuss fairly the relation between them. That which. 
characterises dogmatism as a philosophical method is 
not simply the distinction between ideas and things, but i 
the nature of the notion or category by means of whidi 
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Either ideas or things ore mode comprehenaihle. [_Tii nU 7 

a of explanation, we find, as the residuum of analysis, / 

a fmtdani mtaJ relation or thought by means of_which/ 

tiie facta involved have become for us iiitelUta ljle. 'l^iug J 

notion or relation of cause ia involved in all explana 
itions of physical change, and itself requires to be-Uiti 
■ ^Ily analysed in order t hat we may see what assumption } 
or underlying notions are impHedmJt Now th e notio i 
which doKniiitism applies to explanation of experience * 
^6 h riefly that of m utual determina tion, — what Eanl rl 
called the category of Reciprocity. (TCacli thing, or pai'tM / 
of real experience, has its definite character by and througM / 
its relations to all other things.^ It ia determined to her ' 
what it is, by virtue of the determinations of other things.) 
I notion or category of this kind is evidently highly 
complex; and, indeed, as one might conjecture, it may 
be applied with much variety of signilication. (It may 
jremain a purely mechanical category, implying only e 
temal relations of the things which cam]iose a coUec- 

e or aggregate whole ; or it may be elevated bo as to 1 
become the idea of a systematic whole, in which die rela- 
a of the parts are not mechanical.-^ ) The first sigi 
wever, is tliat which characterises the iise_sf..tJ 
Rotiop in t.hn dng xnqt.ir; nip tjinfi. For here things 

iliite oh jfcrfri ftf pomililn fn^tiit.ifin Eneh external things T 
(ach idea, is finite in its kind — !,i:, ia capable of being j 
mited, determined by another. Through this limitatioi 
f others, each has its definite being. It matters i 
len, whether we regard things and ideas as compos 
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two orders, of wliicli ona is cauee, the other effect, or assert 
that things and ideas are both the same, looked at from 
different pointa of view; in either case we subject the 
fact3 to the same mode of explanation, regard each as 
a unit, marked off from others, and with only external 
relations to them, and explain the special chaiacteristics 
of each as depending on the coexistence of all the 
others, 

' this notion of reciprocity or mutual detennina- 
tioa is fundament al in Spino^ and is that by which 
his system has gained its greatest influence over modem 
thought It is true that it is not the only notiou used 
by Spinoza, — in fact, the difficulties, even incomprehon- 
sibOitiea, of his metaphyaics arise mainly from the con- 
junction of the notion of m.iitual determination, with 
that of substance, — but it is a thought which is involved 
in scientific procedure as sucli, and through it Spinoza 
has been broil gh I: intji th n plo>'o«<} r^lnti^'us with mfulem 
acientifio work. The phrases, more or leas commonplace, 
by wlTich the systematic unity of things is e xpressed, — 
such as, the order and un iformity of nature, the' preva- 
lence of law, — ar^ merely expr essions of ivhat_i8_cpntained 
in_j hi3 notion of ^reciprocity,. . It is evident, further, 
p'that jfj re apply this notion to the explanation of espe- 
riencB, we must regard self-consciouBnesa, the essence of 
the thinking subject,_as merely one phenomenon, or slat^ 
I or thing, determined by relatio ns t/i othRr plinnnniaiift, 
[^ mi d asauni eJhalOigBB-"''"*'""" nro nf aiLextemaLkiai. 
Thus, f or Sninoaa , the peculiarity of self-consciouBneaa 
vanishes j and even if we interpret liberally the obseure 
propositions ('Ethics,' ii, Projii. 31 c( opq.) in which the 
Idea Mmith is treated, it is evident that self'COliscious- 



nesB , aa underatooJ by him, is lef erreil to that iiThicli 
lies outside of it and theref oro mechanically deter- 
mmea it 



Fichte'a criticism of this dogmatic niisthod is in form 
imd Bpirit identical ivith the later nnil more famous 
expression of HegeL He has to point oi.it tliat Spinoza 
dlnita altogether criticism, of the notion of mutual deter- 
mination — that is to sny, omits to examine the nature and 
validity of the notion for oui tliinking. Had such criti- 
been undertaken, it would have hognmB upparp 



that a category like reci procity is entird jLinftdequate_tQ 
express tlie rela tion of Belf-consciousneaa and the ex ^S; 
nenc e to wliichit is r elated ; t hat substance and mode , 
Sjimoza's supreme forma, are hmitoJ in their natu re ; 



and that t 

b eyond self ■ consciousness. _ "WliUe signalising these 
faults, Fichte nevertheless recognises the high ideal of 
specidfltion which ia disclosed in Spinoza's 'Ethics,' and 
draws largely on the Spinozistic method. !Manv of h is 
f undamental principles, both in the earlier and tlie later 
periods of hia thinking, are in form and matter identical 
with those of_^e__LEthica^ Tliere is no sufficient 
ground fOT^sseiting, aa many writers have done, that the 
influence of Spinoza over Fichte increased, and that in 
the Snal period of the latter's philosophising his exposi- 
tion is merely a mystical Spinozism. / Ko c loser connec- 
tiou ia possible than that between the theoretical portion 
of the ' VVissenschaftalehre ' and the principles ofSpi^ 
MOza.j Jhe laler^orks accentuate somewhaiThB reli- 
gious aspect of the theory of knowledge, but imply no 
other theory ; and however close in fomis of expression 
the religious doctrines of the two thinkers may he, the 
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railical opposition in their point of viow 13 not to 1» 
forgotten. 

This ratlical opposition in point of viow was the 
Dntnral nnil inevitaLle eonsequenco of the critical philo- 
Bopliy. To uiiclBrstand the specific problems presented 
to Fichte, it is necessary to note with some care what 
the Kantian syateni had completed, and what it had left 
undone. 

To Kant the problem of philosophy in peneTal had 



presente d itself under special aspects determined by hie 
torical circumstances, — in the main, however, iin< li; ir thn 
aspect of a question as to the possibility of knoyl p^^ 
This question he foe the first time proposed to treat in 
its wider issues, aa independent of psychology and of 
metaphysical assumptions. Beyond all doubt it was not 
given to Kant, — it is given to no tliinker, — to free him- 
self entirely from the notions and phraseology current at 
the time ; and so it has come about that the ' Critique of 
Pure Reason,' the work in which the dogmatic method of 
English philosophy and of Leibnitz was first subjected 
to examination, shows in many of its main docti'inea un- 
raistakablo traces of the method against which it was 
directed. Thus, while Kant is making clear, on the one 
hand, that knowledge, for the self-conscious subject, can- 
not be explained by reference to a world of things^ 
thought as out of onne t n 'ith self-consciousness, ha. 
still allows himself amb t, t a of speech which might 
be interpreted to moan that the special content of know- 
ledge, the matt r is pi able by reference to such 
thin^ ; and ^t 1 le he n akes clear, on the other hancl, 
that the conception of a mere stream of conscious states, 
as the phenomena of an individual subject, is in itself 
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Feontradictory and absurd, he yet draws distinctions 
I which might l>e taken to imply that the difference of 
I Bubjective and objective in knowledge is one of kind, 
I and not a subordinate form to he explained under the 
nore comprehensive synthesis with which he started 

If, then, it be considered what was for Kant the fun- 
damental principle of philosophical method, and how far 
the actual results of his system correspond with the 
requirements of the method, a summary view of the 
problems left for solution to tlin pnalvTfft ptinn ' 
I may readily be obtaine dj^^ ow the ^un damental 
ciplePdiBRutsed under many strange fashions of speet 
the ' Critique of Pure Eeaaon,' is that already deactibeil 
.of Belf-cona c iousngy t. Allknowledge, 
all experience, is only for a self-conscious subject. JSuch 



ibjett is not to be regarded as an individual, for the 
I notion of individuality implies relations of a complex 

1 quite distinct kind. Tt_ig_t^ ;fi nminpnq plpipp.ntjn 

F all consciousness, that by which consciousness i3_ what | 
re, the explanation of experience be i 

\ proposed as the problem of philosophy, tbe^metbod^of 
jirocedure may be either nn invp. sti f ;ation "f •H'" 'fl"" ' 
of self-consc iousness, the determination of the conditions 
under which it ia possible, and the evolution in strict,^/ 
Beguence_Dfthe elementajrfiidLJir&janluaiMiLift-'tt; jir 
by an a nalysis ol I tnowledge, of experience, as it pre- / 
sents itself in ordinary, empirical consciousness, and the 
determination of the features in it due to thejresi 

.^^ofUiis central unity^^^^Te second method was that ' 
adopted by KantPand the result lias been somewhat un- 
fortunate, For, in consequence of the method adopted, 
elements composing knowledge were dis- 
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uuaseil in isoktion from one another and from their central 
unity, luid were thus, almost of necessity, viewed not as 
elements in a synthesis, which have no existence bi 
and through their combination, but as independent parts 
of an integral or collective whole. Thus, in the ' Critique 
of Pure Eeason,' the problem is stated in on amhiguoHS 
and confusing way; and in the ' ji^thetik,' more particu- 
larly, the central point of view is lost eight of in a quite 
subordinate issue. Knowledge, Kant sees clearly enough , 
is poasiljle^niy as a synHJetic comb ination in the unit y 
Qrael f-conaciousness. I J io c onditio ns or forms of eu ^ 
combination deter mine experien ce, or give ge neral law s 

thint; can he prese nted in se I f -coPBciousness which contra- 
dicts or is ou t of liar mony with these conditions, but the 
ipecific determination of this matter of knowledge is not 
tp be deduced from the conditions themselves. Upon 
this view of the purely formal or logical function of the 
imity of thought rest the Kantian distinctions of the a 
priori and a 'posteriori elements in cognition, of form and 
matter, of senaa and understanding, of empirical and 
transcendent reality, of phenomena and nouniena. 
far, then, aa theory of knowledge goes, Kant, while bring- 
ing into the foreground the very first principle of cogniUon, 
fails to connect therewith, the siibordinate forms^ 
and Time are~BHowiii~oii"apocial grouiii3B|^not to bo expli- 
'cable by reference to external things or to states of a 
jective experience, but they are placed in i 
relation to the unity o f sel^ conBciol 

subject ia receptive, and, if receptive, only under the pure 
I forma of space and time. But how or why a self-oon- , 
al ecious subject should appear to~it8elf receptP 



why, if receptive, it Bhould be so in the forma of space ajiil 



time, — are queBtions entirely unresolvecl So wlien Kant 
trndertakeB the diBcnesion ot tiio liey-stone to hia ; 



J^on, th e deduction of the cate^ioriea or e xpng'l^ir'Ti nf t.hn 
i orms of combinatioii wbicli make up the na tiiEe-oi ike 



thinking Bubject^ his procednre ia eqnjdlx.^t'"'"''^ ""'* 



h apliazard. It JB certain ly shown that * 
implied in B eLf -conscionaness, but how or why the^ 
" _bi 
m any of then t and_no m ore — how they are com 
with one anoth er and fo rm_a^B y3teni in human 1 

likewise, are left n nsolvej g 




Siocatogoriea, having been^^edueeiLaa 



t he forma of the activity pniie^s y nthetiG Ego, 



brought i nto relation with the forma of receptivit yiJ 
MiBults, though rich in consequences, leavejiuehjg, bo 



3eaiied. The fusion into the uni t y of kn owledge ia_a 
merely mecha uical one. Categorie s as modes of under- 
standing, Bchemata as modea of productive imagination, 
data of aenao as modes of affection, are linked together, 
and appear to have a nature and esiatence independently 
cf one another, and of the synthesis in which they are 
combined. The final result — flie world of sense-expe- 
rience determined throughout by intelligence, but in 
itself an empirically ondleas series of finite, limited 
(Objects — IB not ouq which can satisfy tho demand for 
'unity of cognition. Tlie constant striving to transcend 
tile limits of tliis world of experience, to reach the final 
syntliesis in which its relation to self-coneciousness Bhall 
liB deduced, is what Kant calls Reason. 80 far as cog- 
iuitioa is concerned, the one result of reason is the 
empty notion of the thing in itself, — a notion which. 
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unfortunately, was by Kant bo BxprBsaed, and by tha 
Kantians so underatood, aa to imply much of the old 
dogmatic theory whiuh it hod been the business of the 
'Critique' to explode. Kant, however, is not to be 
credited with all that haa been drawn from liia Bpecula- 
tions by writers who had never grasped his fundamental 
d principle. For him, the thing in itself, the expression 
I of the infinite striving of self-consciousness, is discover- 
n able only in self-con Bciousness, as ite absolute law. Xhe 
statement of this absolute law is certainly approached by 
Kant from the empirical point of view or by an analytic 
method, and the position assigned by him to the cate- 
gorical imperative seems at first sight to sunder Iteoson 
entirely from the world of experience. Nothing, indeed, 
can make the Kantian moral theory perfectly coherent ; 
but, with especial reference to Fichte and the later 
German philosophy, it m.ust be stated with perhaps un- 
necessary dcfiniteness, that only in the catego rical imper - 
ative does the notion of the thing-in-itself hold a ny poai- 
tion as a reality in the Kantian metaphysics.^ The final 
I synthesis, so far ns it was attempted by Kant, appears 
I only in the ' Critique of Judgment," in which, by means 
I of the notion of End, a reconciliation is sought between 

' It ia mucli to 1>« FBgretted tliat, slmost itithaat exception, the 
y«tt English eipositiooa of Kant restrict theniBBlves to an ]LCcDDnt of 
the ' Critlq^ue of Pure Reaaon.' Nothing but error snd confoslon eaa 
remit bata tliia arbitrary limitation. It ia muob aa thongli one weni 
to treat otilf the theoretical portion ol ' Wlasenaahaftalahre,' anil 
1qs,tu untoached tliB fundamental problBiiisortlie praatlcal aide. That 
tlie Knntinn tbeoiy appeare^l in three sejiorate books, la no reuon 
why we ahnnld treat it as three separate theories. The ■ Critique of 
Practical Keasoo,' moreover, though eimple enough In ita detAHa, 
BtanJa more in need of elucldatioa and commentnry, so far M iU 
principle is concerned, than the ' Critique of Pure Reason.' 
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frthe intidligible or moral worlil, tlie realm of thiiiga-in- 
• themselves, and the world of experience, of phenomena. 

The ethical ideulism with which the Kantian theory \ 
I closes, comes nearer to the Ficbtian position tlian can be [ 
I made apparent witboiit more lengthy analysis of Kant 
' than is here possible ; but even in it we find the same 
tendency to aegaratton w^ cb '1 t-b" b>g?jgj'JCf.ggJSI?.'!'f slj 
the Kantian work. Fichte, it must be held, was justified 
IS constant complaint that in Kant there were really 
three theories which are never amalgamated, " Kant," 1 
he remarks in an instructive passage in the 'Nachgelaa- \ 
Bene "Werke," "had three absolutes. . . . In the 'Critique I 
of Pure Keason,' sense-expe rience was for him the abs o- 
(=x)^ and in regard to the ideas, the higher, intel- 
ligible world, he expressed himself in a most depreciatory 
I faahion. From hia earher works, and from hints in the 
' Critique ' itself, it may certainly be inferred that he 
' would not have halted at that position ; but I will engage 
' to show that these hints are mere inconsequences of 
reasoning, for if his principles were consistently followed 
out, the supersensible world must vanish entirely, and 
B8 the only noumenon there would remain that which 
is to be realised in experience. . . . Tlie loftier moral 
nature of the man corrected his philosophical error, and 
I appeared the 'Critique of Practical Eeason.' In it 
I was manifested the categorical notion of the Ego as 
i Bometliing in itself, which could never have appeared in 
the ' Critique of Pure Eeason ; ' we^haya tbuaa second 
absolute, a mora LmjlI d ( = z). But all the pbeaomena 
of human nature were not thereby explained. The rela- 
tions of the beautiful, of the sublime, and of end ia 
nature, wliich palpably were neither theoretical not 
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moral notions, yet romained Moreover, what is of much 
greater imjKJrtance, the empirical world was now absorbed 
in the moral world, as a world ia itself, — a. just retribu- 
tion, as it were, for the first victory of the empirical. 
There appeared, then, the ' Critique of Judgment,' in 
the introduction to which — the most remarkable portion 
of that remarkable work — it was acknowledged that the 
BUpersenaibleand the sensible worlds must have soma 
c ommon thou ghundiaeoverable root, wliich root ia the 
third abaolutef ^yy T'say^a titii-d, separate from the 
two preceding and independent, although giving unity 
to them ; and in this I do Kant no wrong, For if this 
1/ is undiscoverable, it may contain the other two; hut 
we cannot comprehend how it does so, or deduce them 
from it. If, on the other hand, it ia to be comprehended, 
it must be comprehended as absolute ; and there remain, 
as before, three absolutes." '■ 

The Kantian phUosophy, while definitely formulating 
the first principle of speculation, thus left unsolved a 
whole series of problems, all of them arising ia connec- 
tion with one line of thought, and furnishing the mate- 
rial for later efforts at systematic development of the 
principle from which it started, "With more or '. 
cleamesa the tliiiikera who immediately followed Kant 
undertook the solution of these problems, and their work 
to B. large extent determuied the character of the Fichteaa 
system, and was incorporated into it Thu ^Reinhold ' 
constant demand for unity of principle is recognised by 
Tictte as an attempt in^ Ihe right direction, thougb 
the principle selected by him, that of representation 
[ip. 102-10 J. See also 'Lel>EQ and 
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f {Varstellung) as the fiandamontal fact of conscionsness, 
3 incapable of yielding any result more satisfactory 
tlirai had been presented in the Kantian philosophy. 
Eeinhold evidently felt the difficulty of bringing subject 
and object into any connection whatsoever, if they were 
assumed as originally distinct He therefore proposed 
to select aa starting-point the existence of the conscitraB 
state or representation, in which subject and object are 
contained as factors, and endeavoiired by analysis of this 
fact to deduce tlie several doctrines which in a less co- 
herent form had been brought forward by Kant But 
in the first place, as Fichte points out in the 'lleview of 
.^iiGsidemiis,' ' the primary datum of philosophical con- || 
attuction cannot be a fact or representation, but must II 
be the simple and original activity by whiuh the fact or jj 
representation comes to be^ and in the second place, 
as had been made quite apparent by tlie sceptical cri- 
ticism of ' ^nBsidemua ' (Schulze), the idea of Voretel- 
lung involved that doctrine which above all others was 
a stumbling-bloplt io the Kantians,— the doctrine that 
the matter or definite content of Voratdlunfj was deter- 
mined ah extra, by things-in-themseives. So, too, Beck's 
acute restatement of the Kantian theory had brought 
into the clearest light the gross misconceptions which 
might readily arise from Kant's mode of steting his 
doctrines. To many of the Kantians, indeed, the theory 
of the a priori character of the forma of perception and 
thought had been nothing but a revival, in the crudest 
sense, of the old doctrine of innate ideas. To them 
Kant's idea of sclf-conaciousneas, as conditioning know- 
ledge, had meant that the individual subject was some- 
1 ' Wci-kp,' vol. i. p. B. Cf. vol. i. p. J68. 
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how acted upon by things, and that in conaeqnence t£ 
the a prion or inaatG mechanism of consciouBnesa, the 
effects of such action took ol necessity the forma of 
space and time and the categories. Beck's admirahls 
discuasion of the Kantian distinctions between analytic 
aJid synthetic judgments, synthetic a priori and ayn- 
tlietic a pogteriori truths, intuition and thought, pheno- 
mena and thinga-in-themaelvea, sufficiently showed that 
these were but excrescences on the Kantian doctrine, 
merely temporary expedients for bringing tlie real prob- 
lems into light; while the definitenesa with which ho 
espressed the .cardinal doctrine of Kant's theory, the 
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iginal synt betio unity of eelf-conaciouaness, threw light 
on oil the subordmatfl points.'- At the same time, Beck 
advanced no sufficient grounds for the original posit- 
ing of the object, which according to him is the very 
essence of the activity of seLf-consciousneas. His.Jhfri. 
oty failed to explain how and why it is that for th e sub-. 



ject th ere is necft as arily tlie object, the tion-I^. It 
1 left still in isolation the separate elements which had 
been thrown together by Kant. Finally, the acute oriti- 
cisma of Maimon, for whose talent Fichte expresses un- 
boiuided admiration, had shown to demonstration how 
utterly inconsistent with the genuine Kantian dootrind 
waa the commonly received view of the thing-in-itaelt 
He too, however, misconceived Kant's idea of aelf- 
conaciousness, found himself perplexed by the problem 
of the relation between the categories or forma of thought 

' Beck'a ' Eiuzig-miigliclier Standpnnckt ' (K)ga, 1706), tbongli nut 
written with much bMU, Ib yet one of the beat and most instructiva 
conizuentaries on the ' Eiitik,' unii shciuld lie nvglectud byiio Etudtmt 
of Kant. 
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^H and the ^ven matter of sense, proceeiied to accept ex- 

^H perience as consisting of a given series of phenomenal 

^H states, with the attributes of Bjiace and time, rejected 

^H therefore alt a priori truths except the mathematicul 

^H or quantitative, and thus left untouched the deeper 

^H problems raised by ths ' Kritik.' 

^H The way had thus been prepared for Fichte's endosv- 

^H our to take up in a comprehensive fashion the speculative 

^H question as it had been formulated by Kant, and to work 

^V into on organic whole what had been left by Kant in a 

^H fragmentary fomW 'Ibe artiliciaJ and sometimes forced 



the '"WisaenschaftElehte' at first pro- 
ceeded must not disguise from us the genuine nature of 
the task Fichte had set before him, or the principle 
which underlies it. Firm adherence to tlie idea of the 
transcendental method ; determination to accept notlung . 
whether as fact, law, or notion, which is not deducible 
f rom self -con aciouHue aa and ite necessary conditions,— 
such is the spirit of _theJFici i.tean philosophy, and from 
it follows the demand for systematic unity of conception, 
for a single principle out of wliich the multiplicity o f 
experienc e may be deduced, and therefore for a single, 
all-embracing philosopliical science. It is this very con- 
sistency which renders the detailed study of tlie Fichtean 
Bystem a matter of bo much difficulty, for if the fundi 
mental idea be not gasped . — and 



Fichte truly says, 

pphy is either to be mastered at a stroke or not 

Kgct 



hia phil< 

nt alL — ^^little or none of the help which 



\affords is extended to the studra{_^rhe familiar psycho- 
logical distinctions wTiich furnish natural divisions in 
tlie Kantian theory of knowledge, are entirely want- 
ing in the 'Wissenschaftslehre.' Sense, understanding, t 




' k inda of k nowledge Pioy be airoinied. but are regarded 
'. aa specific modes in the development or realisation of 
.aBlf: eonaciouBnes8, and appear in tbeir determined posi- 
tion in the Beriea of nanBHsar y acta by whii^b aplf-rnTi- 
Eciouaneaa i s r''l|b"f ^pd The notiona by which popular or 
u nphitoaophical thinking manage s to expl ain to itseli 
t he nature of things — e.ij., the notion of causa by which 
we think the relation of objects to the variable contents 
of our repreacntationa— .M g not acc epted or permitted to 
pass un til they have be en-dadiicfidZgrah own to arise in 
the development of the neceasor? conditions of self - 
j!i>napifiiiHims3 The Kan tian categorie a, the anoma- 
lous position of which had given occasion to grave mis- 
understanding of the very meaning of the system , are 
not in any way assumed as pre-existing forms into w hich^ 



Imfltt.p^- ii\]\fL ■ lint: nhjopt a s foHued by the categor y, and 
catego ry aa form of the o^ent, nre deduced together. 
f^ If Wisaonachflftalflhre is to accomphah its object — 
c evolution of all that ontere into i 



neaa — ita atarti np-point must be found in that which 
V consciousneBS or knowledge posg ihlB. Such 
starting-point, by ita very nature, can n ot be a demon- 
strable fact , nor can. b be comprehended in atrirt, lo gipAl 
fashion, — that is, brought under a notion. All cert ainty 
rests ultimately on imme i^te ev idence o r intii jtinn. Tlie 
first condition, thereforojof conscionsnesa, muat be real- 
iaed by us in the form of intuition. / Eut^tlie said 
[condition of consciousness ~i3~"manifestly the conscioua- 



neaa of self. " Along with whatever any intelligenca 
I knows," Bays Ferrier, whose statement may here be bo- 
i in place of any more elaborate treatment, " it most, 
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Wti the ground or condition of its knowledge, have B^ej^ 
Bcognisance^of itedf." .3^"the specnlaftve mqiurer, en- I 
I deavoiiring to reconstruct that which ia immediately 
I ^ven in experience, the first and common ground for all 1 I 
I experience is the result of that act whereby the Ego ox \ 
I self bocomea an Ego or sell Of the necessary impU- 
I cationa of this fundamental activity and its product, 
I nothing requires at first to he said ; philosophy la simply 
\ the attempt to give a systematic and complete account df 
I tliem. But no philosophy can transcend the fact ; and 
I any problem referring to that which is absolutely dis- 

severed from the result of the fact, must be dismissed as 
jutradictory and ahsnnL To ask, for example, 
r the activity by which the Ego becomes an Ego 

does not presuppose the prior existence, in reality, — in 
' an objective fashion,- — of the Ego, is merely to make the 
I " wonderful assumption that the Ego is something dif- 
I ferent from its own consciousness of itself, and that 
laomething, heaven knows what, lying beyond this con- 
Bsoioiisnosa, ia the foundation of iit,"^ andfto introduce 
I notions of a complex and hypothetical character, such as 
ft existence and time, into the ex planation of that with 
f »ference_ to which only have siiph nof inna aignifimnf a ~\ 
LDoubti^B, to the popular consciousness, thought presents 
I itself as merely one, and probably one of the least im- 
Jportant, of the facts of experience, — as arising from and 
■dependent on the nature of thinga But philosophy and 
B popular thinking move on different platforms, and most 
B-of the gravest errors in speculation arise from the trans- 
BferencQ of considerations which are in due place in one 
lof them into the other, where they are absolute abaurdi- 

I 1 'Werke.'vDl. i. p. 460. 
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\ The philo sophical construction of the world of 
e is not to be confused with the world of expe- 
rience itself, nor is it to be taken as a natural — Le., pay - 
ohologieul- — history of the development of the in divi dual 
undJJ If in the development of the necesaory condi- 
tions of self-consciousneas, it is shown how the notion 
of a non-Ego arises, — if feeling and representation are 
deduced, ^it is not to be supposed that by such process 
of deduction these, as facta of experience, a.T& produced, 
Kod action and Renetic cgagtructifiii "f tbn rjmt.pTifji nf 
conscioTisn esg^rejolallyjlistiiuit _Lif e, as Fichte puts it, 
JH rnm-p)iiln.si)pbiBinf|^ and philosophy is no n-living. 

The intuition of the activity, whose product is the 
reflex act of consciousness- — an activity the exact nature 
of which will presently be considered — Fichte calls htr 
tetlKctual intuition. The name is unfortunate, both &s 
regards his predecessor Kant, and as regards his suo- 
cesBor Scheliing, for, in their systems, the same term is 
employed to denote two quite diverse facts. In the 
critical philosophy, intellectual intuition was used to 
indicate the supposed mode of consciousness by which a 
knowledge of things-in-themselves might be obtained, 
and was therefore regarded as contradictory of the very 
principles of the system. Fichte lias little difficulty in 
showing that, so far as this meaning of the term is con- 
cerned, there is no difference of opinion between Eant 
and himself; hut he, at the same time, points out that 
the whole critical analysis rested upon the fact of the 
unity of consciousness (or, as Kant called it, the unity 
of apperception), and that for this unity no name was 
so appropriate as that of intellectual intuition. On tlio 
1 ■ Werke,' vol i. pp. 397 399 Cf vol v. pp. 333 rf »ej. 
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[Other liaml, in Schelling'a eystem, intellectual intui- 
I tion was employed to denote the consciousneea of the 
I abaolute, of the identity between BUbject and object ; 
■.and, in 80 far, there is a certain resemblance between 
5 use of tlie term and that of Fichtc. There was, 
I'liowever, a fundamental difference between the two 
I thinkers in regeird to this identity of subject and object ; 
I and in his later writings, Fichte, to emphafiise his oppo- 
|. dtion to Schelling, generally employed tlie expression, 
ictivUy, to denote the fundamental act and product 
I of the Ega 

In calling the COnScioUBneBR of thR fiindn.inpnfal apHvA I 

biect ' ' ' 



£ _of the Ego intuiti on, Fichte had a twofold object 

' He desired to bring into prominence the fact that he ia 

a 9t atartinj^ with aijy abstract Ilotion^ bnt with the acti' 



ity of the Ey) — an activity not to be desipiated thought. 



wilL or by any other complex, and therefore lUiJal""^- 



in& tenn; and further, to indicate from the outset what 
the peculiar nature of the Keneral method of "Wiaeen- 
Bchaftslehre. For an intuition is nev er a datum wliich is ] 
simply received in experience. It is invariably the_^o- 
duct of a constructive act. The intuition of a triangh 



example, Is the consciousneea of a definite and necessanly 
Led procedure of construction within the liraita- 
tions of space; and in this process of construGtion we see 
(intuitively the connection of the elements, — we see how 
leacb subsequent portion of the construction is determined 
'i>y what has preceded; and as tlie process is general, 
determined only by the conditions of space, we ore at the 
4ame time aware of the generahty of the result Intuitiy e 
fatowledgo, therefore, is genetic, and "WisBenachaftslehre^ 
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fundamental intellectual intuition , must likawi 
genetic in mettod. | Wisaenscliaf telebre will ahow " tha t 
the fundamental pi-opoaition , posited and immediately 



kiiovm aa existent in consciousness, is impossilile unles B 
under a further conditio n, and that this further con di- 
tion is Kkewiae i mpossible unless a third bo add ed, — 
un til the conditions of the fiist a re completely devel- 
oped, and the possibility of the same completely com- I 
prehended."') It will " construct the whole common 
consciousness of all ra tional beings in its funda g^ntnl — 



ebaractinstics, witETpure g priori ovidence, just as geom^ 



itry constructs, with pure a priori evidence, the gmeral 



modes of hnutotion of space by all ratj onal bein g s. It 



starts from the simplest and most characteristic q uali ty 
of self-consciousness, th e intui tion of the E go,? andj(under 
the assumption that tho co mplotcly qualified self-con- 
3 the final reault of all the other qualificar 



iouBuea^ p roceeds until this is thorouglily 



de duced. T T o each Ij nkjn the cEain of these qualifica- 
tions a new one is added , and it is clear, in the direct 
intuition of them, that t he sam e^dd ition must t ake^ce 
in the c 



EgQ_Afc Then, mthe intuition of the construction of 
A, it is seen that B is inseparably connected with it. 
In the intuition of the construction of B, it is equally 
clear that C is an inseparable Unit, and so on, till we 
reach the final memler of A, — completed solf-conscioua- 
i nesa, — which manifests itself as complete and perfect."" 



' 'Werke.'rol. 1. p. *4B. 

' Fichte'a expresaioD, AnKhaanij der Ich-htil, U more eiacl, but, 
I tliiiik, untranBlatalila into EDgtiah, 
I ' Warke.' toI. ii. pp. 37B, 380, 



Completed Self-conscioiisncss. 

No commentary upon these passages seemi 
ive perhaps on the expression, " completed self-con- 
Bciouaness," of which, indeed, the system itself is the befit 
explanation. On both aides, this notion of completed 
fielf-conscionsnesa requirea to be guarded or defined — with 
regard to its essence as sey-conaciousneas, and with re- 

to its completion. To popular thinking, 8elf-con- 
Bciouanesa is identical with individuality, — with the I 
knowledge of self aa a personal, active being, related to 
others, and to a universe of things. But it is at once 
evident that knowledge of individuality in tliis sense is a 
complex fact, and a fact of which the ground or posei- 
hility must he sought in the original act whereby the 
Bubject is conscious at alL | ' llie .bgo ol real conscioua-l 

ia always particular, and isolated; it is a person I 
among other persons, each of whom describes himself aa I 
«n Ego ; and Wissenschaftslehre must dtaslo p up to the I * // 
point at which such consciousness is explained. Totally LUj 
distinct from this ia the Ego from which Wiasenschafts- 1 / /'/ 
lehre starts; for this ia nothing hut the ideati^ of the / | 
bonscioua subjec t with that of wlueh ii~ia cTinscious. ' 
.Abstraction from all else tliat is contained in p 
ity is necessary in order to attain diis point of 



_ insciousnesB . in fact, ia the c 

knowledge and action, and therefore cannot in itself con- j 

tain that wMuh ia apecial and particular to the individ- 

tlie grou nd of individuality ; for without it ' 
there could not possibly be the developed, concrete con- 
Bciouaness of personality ; but aa ground, it is distinc t 
from that which is conditioned by it . We may call it, 
e choose, the_£iire.Ego, or form of the Ego, — Fichte, 
I 'Werko,' vol. ii, p. 3S2. Cf. ' Brief wecliaal,' 5. l^fi. 
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Fichte. 



OS above noted, oooaeionally employs the nntrmiBlatable 
term IcJirheii,—\mi under whatever faflhion of speech, 
we have to reeognise in it the indiapenaable condition 
of all consciouencss. Intellectual intuiti on lies at th e 
Jiasis of all more developed modes of mental action^ ^,^ — 
"^llErt,"then,"is t(3~"bB" -understood \yy comjilelcd self- 
ouBneBS 1 Evidently, the realisation in conscious- , 
1 nesa of all that can be shown to be necessarily implied/ 
lor involved in intellectual intuition as suchj^H'or it may 
rveTY well Eapjwn tliat the peculiar activity of the Ego , in 
ling conscious of itself, i mplies a number of inter - 
/ mediate stages , — eueh, for instance, as the definite sepa- 
ration of subject and ohject, self and not-self ; thedefinite 
rp.prfiXMiintInn of eaeh of the se under special forms ; the 
fecognition of _3jliinility nfjn dividual active bei nss, witli 
rights and duties ; and all of th ese may speculatiy^jLlie 
exhibited as.faUmrijigJEQm, and dependent on, self-con - 
Bcious neas itsolL . In that case, completed aelf-conscioua- 
ness would moan, not simply the abstract moment of 
self-identity, but the consciousness to which the indi- 
vidual may arrive, that he occupies a place in on ideal 
system of conscious beings, in an ideal order ; that his 
finite existence is to be regarded as the continuous effort 
to realise what is implied in that position ; and thus, 
that his individuality is lost or absorbed in the univer- 
I sal, rational orderJ^TAll knowledge and the vane3~fMmB 
ol law, of atatemechanism, of moral duties, of religious 
beliefs, would thus appear to consciousness as necessary 
elements of the scheme or plan of the ideal world; and 
the consciousness of this ideal system, which it is the 
business of speculative philosophy to describe, would be 
completed self -consciousness, ^us is, in substanca, the_ 



The E'jo as Idea. 

aatjoa whicli F ielite indi cates tctweeti the Ego a s 
intellectual intuition, and the Ego ae idea. " The id«i\ 



of the Ego has only thia in common with the Ego 
tnition, t hat in both the Ego ia thought as not individ- 
ual,— in the latter, heco^ tt^ form of th e Ego ia no t 
yet defined to the point of indi viduality ; in the former, 
oonTerB flly, becau se the individual ia lust in though t and 
' action ac eordin| r f? nnivur Bal laws . The two are opposed 
in this, that in the Ego aa intuition only the form of the 
Ego 13 to be found, and no reference can be made to any 
special matter, — which indeed becomes conceivable only 
when the thought of a world arises in the Ego — while, on 
the other hand, in the Ego as idea, the whole matter of 
the Ego is thought From the hist, speculative cognition 
■proceoda, and to the latter it tends : only ia the practical 
.sphere can the idea be posited as tlie ultimate goal of 
the efforts of reason. The first is original intuijion, 
and becomes for ua, when treated by thought, a^ notion. 
ifiegrijf) : the latter ia idea only ; it cannot be thought 
in a determinate fashion; it can never exist realiie r, hut. 
must continuously approximate to it." ' f\t nee^ not 



reived 
mtiogent 
lureond of tiie j 



W^ 



surpriBe ua that Fichte, at thia period of his philosophical 
reflection, should frequently use the term God aa equiva- 
lent to the pure Ego, regarded aa idea. Such a doctrine 
can flpppiir a(ji;-t,]ir |gfiTily jfjEejde ntify sclf -conaciouaness 
.itrith indivi duality, and if we fail to aee that were Gpd. 
existence must be 



mecessary for thought, We have 
McE~ it is instructive to .■ 



1 'Wortte,' ToL i p. BI8. The disHnotlon here taken hetwMBj 
Usrriff nod Met U, an the whole, Knntian. Tba passage Impllc 
lUdb tlint can only be mails intelliglbla through the ayitem itself. 



note tha differsD ce between Fichtc'a position and that 
of Sp inoza. For ijpinoza, aa for philosophT 
the supreme problem ia to connect ths partictilor with 
t he Byatem of which it i 
may call th n rfidiir.t ini 
phrase we please. Kow the one and the many ore defi- 
nitely describeit hy Spinoza, but so separated as to ren- 
der transition or union weUnigh imposBible. As in the 
Eleatic system, so in that of Spinoza, the two elements 
fall asunder. It ia true that Spinoza seems to have 
thought the problem solved by pointing to the im.possi- 
' bility of thinking the particular or finite, save as in rela- 
. tion to the infinite ; but his treatment of this necessity 
' of thinking is the weak point in his system. Modes of 
thought become for him so many finite object^ mutually 
, determining ami determined ; and any relation to sub- 
, stance is thus, for them, impossible. To an intellect 
regarding finite modes from without, it might well be 
impossible to think of them, except as limitations of the 
infinite substance ; but no such thought ia possible for 
the finite modes themselves. The two notions with 
1 1 which Spinoza works — substance and mutual determina- 
'I tion — are irreconcilable; and their subjective counter- 
paita, understanding and imagination, are, in a similar 
fashion, left standing side by side.^ It is on account of 
this failure to unite the two elements of liis system that 
U Jichte elassea ^ pinoza a s a dogmatist, and pointa out that 

' EJipoBitioiu of Spiaoitt ai-o fraqnaotly imperfect from laying n&dua 
Btreaa on one of these elements. Hr Pollock's recent very able state- 
ment antiiely rejects or caste in the sbade the flrst of them. Spinon 
is treated tliroughont as HOtkiug with tlie Important soientiBc notion 
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First Pnnciples. 
ia own dfictrme, on the speculative si 



s pre gnant remark, tha t Spinoza 
[a y in Tegar diny HoifaH frnhptjinp-ii, lof^ tiot as spi 

Before passing to the more explicit statement of thft ' 
development of self-consciousneBs — i.e., to tlie sys 
Wrtion of the ' Wissenschaf tslehre '—it may be remarked 



HUiat in~t&is noaon of the" Kgo as both abstract unitj 

7 an d concrete fulnea g, we have the transition from the 

/ Kantian to the later philosophy of HegeL For Hegel as 

for Fichte, philosophy is the ayatematic development ^gf. 

though t from -its most ahstract moment to tlie _jnlngBB 

and w ealth of realj ji ^iit.pnfp , nu d the culminating point 

\ is the complete conacionsneaa of jhonght as that which, 

ayatematically developed, is th6j^aJity _oi ex iatence,! ' In 

treatment of many problemsTne two thinki 



latter, and to a large extent in form, they a 






! of science, or theory o f tha t which is pre- 

all c onsciouaneaa. "Wissenschaftslehre n 

take its origin from that which is in itself nnsusceptible 



^ f pr oof. Its first principle cannot be ft proposition for 1 
Trhicli reasons can be advanced ; it cannot even be the i 
sssion of a fact which is given in experience ; bnt it I 
pmst express that which lies at the basis of all cx peri- 
Kice, of all cotiscionaneas. I^ejaatter of the first prin-1 
(dple must therefore bejinconditioned, imd^eijuallj^so I 
fl ie form. AVe may indeed assume that alongside of j 
is absolutely imconditioned firet principle, two other | 
Jiropositions may be given, two expressions o 



acts in the development of self-coiiacioiiBness, — the one, 
uneotiaitioned in form though deter mined aa regard s 
matter ; llie~offiiFr, unconHitioa ed in mBtterj_^Qiiglt 



1 regards forHU More than these three 
thers cannot be assumed ; all other propoaitiona in the 
theory of consciousness must be deducible from them, 

"What, then, is the firat principle of the WiBaenschafta- 
lehre 1 Evidontly, hova. the exposition already given of 
the nature of this science, the first principle can be no- 
thing but na explici t state ment of_the very jn uermos t 
■ nature of self-conscjouanesa. For all conaciouaness, and 
therefore all experience, is determined by Belf- conscious - 
ness, and stands undent as its supreme condition. The 
firat truth must therefore be the express atatement of 
that fyndamental activity by which consciousness cornea 
Jo be. Beyond all doubt this fundament al activity is 
not to he thought as an object in^ consciousness^ as one of 
the facts which we may discover by inner observation. 
As opposed to all the mechanical necessity under which 
facta appear for na, thiaactmty isjj:Eedoni_aa.aiieh, — pure 
action, which, indeed, is or has being, but is not to be 
regarded as being. 
/ The explicit statement of this fundamental activity is 
/ reached in Fichte's first systematic work, the ' Gmndlage 
I df^Wiesenschaftslehre,' by a somewhat artificial method ; 
and unfortunately, the few pages containing the appli- 
cation of this method not only exhaust the ordinaiy 
student's knowledge of the system, but supply almost all 
that is given of Fichte's doctrine in the ordinary historieB 
of philosophy. To this cause one must refer much of 
the misunderstanding which has undoubtedly existed 
regarding the true nature of Fichte's speculative work. 



First Principles. 

a method is certainly artificial, but aa the activity in 
■question is absolutely unconditioned, there is not, a 

) defined road by - which it is to be ap- 

rmcB tji ^jiltB ftT^n 

(nought, and by c 



jathe well-known loffcal or formal^w of identity , — A 
; that is, independently of all material 
DOnaiderations aa to what A may he, this at least ia true, 
, it ia itself, — it ia A. But such a purely formal 
reposition makes no assertion regarding the positing or 
finning of A It asserts merely that if A ia posited, 

1 other words, it aaserta the absolute ^ 
»nd unconditioned validity of a certain nexus or bond , 
ixus or bond, the law according to which 
,t A ia A, is only in consciouanesa, is only 
; consequently the proposition A=A may be 
hue : A is for the E g o siroply an d solely by | I 
gtjiffirmed or posited in the Ego ; and the 
L identiljiljs. ^ ^fflrciatiiai- 
[ the Ego, / flra. Only in and for a i I 
e of its own id entity, con the L i 
= A have validity. The unity and identity of 
I Belfconaeiouanese thus hes at the basis of all empirical 
I consciousness, for aU empirical consciousness falls under 
I the ride, A = A But it t he proposition A^A, valid foT_ _ 
I «i] ptTipij-ii'ni pfiTig.'i'i-iin,i. psii i ijyi Ynljijity ifflly_fe^*siiae-j±- 
r 18 grounded. on thaJact of the-identity of sclf-fionscious- 
I nesa, Ego = Ego, thia identity roust be the pure act of 
1 ^e_E80 itaell Uie mere e^fpreEaion or p roduct _oiJtha. 
f b y wbiA the Erq ia the Ego at all Self-a. ffii- 
, then, 18 given simply, uncondiHonaUy, a s tha 



hfting of the Ego, The Ego ia , b ecause it poaits itiBftIf 
a8_bQingj. it posits itse lf as being, tscau sg itia r~ llie 
fund amBntal activitvof~n ll rnnw.ioiwiHHH in tl"ia~t^ 
^ ffrmatioM of itself by the I^. " The Ego posits origi- 
iiaUyan(lwm^j[Jta_ovmbemg,''^ j, 
I The method of arriving at this first proposition, — on e 
absolutely luieonditioned in matter as in form, for the 
J)go is the common coaditioa of all matter of conacioua- 
nesB in general, aad the affirmation of its self-identity, 
the form of the proposition, i a not prescribed to it from 
without, — is otherwise given bv^ chte in hia later ex- 
positions? In them the re ader ia called upon to make 
tE e experiment of thinki ng ^VY (ti'vbii nhj aet, and then of 
thinking the Egg , In tlie first aet, ^e eharaeteriatie 
feature ^the definite and recORniaod distinction, in con- 
Bciouaneas between the subject thinking and the object 
thought. I n the second, it ia equally plain that the 
Ego thought and the Ego thinking are one and fee_ 6am& 
The activity of th ought is reflected up on itsulf, ""■^ 'i 
this reflection upon self consists jbejyp.ry paapni-n nf f.lm 
Ego, 6F"o t sell-conflciotisness. "The procedure of "Wis- 
aenschaf talohre ia the following : it rpniii ^-ea each one t o 
s what he necessarily do pji wTn^n Ti" ""ii" biiii!}ptf^ J, 
1 that every one who really performs the re- 
it, wil l find that he affirms himself, or, which 
to many, iliat he is at the same time sub- 
j eci and olrject. in thia absolute identity of anbject anJ3 

' ' Worlie,' ToL i. p. 9B. 

* In ths two " IntroductidnH to WiBaBHscburulehre," in the 'Nev 
Expos[tioD,' and In tlie ' Sonnenklacer Bericlit.' The poathiimoaa 
"Exposition from tlia year ISO!" (' WBrka/ vol. !i. pp. 1-162J coo- 
tains in its Hmt part (gj 1-2S) a most elubotnte but eicesaively eom- 
plicaUd and obscoie analjiiii of the aune funtluneDtal condition. 







are of the Ejjo. The Ego is Yf / 
;t, •w ithout beinjy . in tSg Eanie" 



ject oonBiata the veiy nature 
fli at which cannot be auhji _^ 

ind iviaible act, o^ igct— and cannot he ohjeci;^ without I 
l»ing, in the same indivisible act, subject ; a&d con- / 
veraely, Whatever has thia characteristic, is Ego; the'Jwo / 

expreaaiona are the BoinL'.'^*" ^ ' ^f 

ThuH the first proposition is the explicit statement 
of that which, underlies all conscionsnesH, — of the act 
whereby consciousness is possible. It is the same propo- ' 
aition which implicitly had appeared in the critical philo- 
sophy under the term imity of apperception; but the 
fall significance of it had not been developed by Kant. 
Beyond thia truth no philosophy can go, and alljEua 
philMop hy depends upon the recognition of i t/ Any /'I 
Metaphysical theorem which assumes an origin or cause I 
for consciousness transcending this first, primitive affir- ' I 
lation of the Ego by itself, is self-convicted of incoia^ ' 
^toness and absurdity. 

It is perhaps needless to note that the Ego referred to t, 
B not to be identified with the individual or person. ,i 
Each individual or person has in common the conacioua- 
less of ^S, without wliich he exists not at all ; but to 
je individual or person, more is required than is con_^ 
tained in sclf-eonaciousneBs^ Accordingly, aa we shall 
later see, although Fichte wilt not deny to God self- 
ooneciousnesB in the sense here analysed, he will not 
i«dmit that God is personal or individual To identify y 
any one thing or person with self ^ consciousness iej 
^bsurd. Helf-consciousness is not a thing or fact to ba-J 
Served ; j^ as little is God one among the objects of.) 



'Werka,' vol. iL pp, 411, 442. Cf. 'Warki:,' 



i. pp. 522, 523,- J 
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experience to V> thought of as coexisting with finite J 
spiiits, conditioning or determining them, and in turn 
conditioti^ or detengined bjJlieiiLy ' '1 here is^ and'can 
he, frclu" tii5"-pDBitlon ot pure thought, no__5fliL.escept ' 
thpi i^ea l wyate m which is involved in aelf-conacioiianesB, 
and in which finite epirita have a definite place and ^ 

The fundamental mode of activity, the position of the 
E^ by itaelf, if regarded in ahsiracio, is the logical law 
^f identic — i.e., no iden tity of object can be thought- 
a pSE froin t he identity of tne tninklng Bell. — H regardeS " 
as in application to objects, i t is tEe' cate pory of reality - 
All reality is i n and for the Ero. The categor" 
merely the neceas 



s necessary n 



I of action of aelf-coBscious- 



a viewed obje ctively, or m reiatiQii to_t£ e object . 
.---' Alongside of thia Urat principle, which is uncondi- 
tioned both in matter and in fonn, there may be placed 
for the purposes of the Wissenschaftslehre two further 
principles, one u ncon ditioned in form but conditjoned 
in matter, the-OUigr^on ditioned aa to form but uncondi- 
tioned aa to matter. By an artificial procedure resem- 
bling that adopted in the case of the first principle, 
Fiehte brings forward the second, on the nature and 
position of which the greatest misconception has pre- 
vailed. 

As certainly as the proposition, A = A, appears in em- 
pirical consciousness, ho certainly appears the allied but 
distinct proposition . tJot-A does not — A. This propo- 
sition is not to be taken as a mere reduplication in nega- 
tive form of the rule of identity ; it is not equivalent to 
the judgment, Not-A=Not-A. For there is impHec 
it a new element. Not- A, and a totally newand distinc t 



H as matte 
P if there 



Mrst PnticipUs. 
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act, that of opposing to A its pe g ative i ^pt-^ So far I 
as matter is concerned, the pEx>p03ition is detennincd ; for 
if there is to be op-positing at all, that which is opposed I 
to A can only be Kot-A. But the form of the proposi- 
tion, the act of negation, is not conditioned by the fonn ' 
of affirmation. Kow, if we treat thJa pi'opoaitioti as we 
treated the first, reaolvinR it into its ultimate terms, w e 
Lave as result th e opposition, in the Ego, of Efio and non- 
Ego, in the iilgo, the non-Ego is o pposed to the Ego. 
This second proposition ia fundamental in the Eichtean 
philosophy, but at tlie same~tltnB-i ta signi ficgnceli^not 
imm ediately ev ident. t)n the one hand, it is clear what 
ia not to he understood by the non-Ego ia qwestion. ^The I 
non- l^o is not the thing-in-itsel£ It ia impossible an di 
contradictory that the E { ;o shoul d a ffirm for Jteelf tha i 
being of that which, b y dnfjnit.im;!. is not for the Ego J / 
On the. other hand, it is not yet plain, and, indeed, ii 
only becomes plain from much later developments of the 
eystem, what is the precise nature of the act of op- 
positing or negating. Thn nhw.nrit.y -irhi ch rests over 
t he propoaition ar ises fro m two sour ees. In the first 
place, Fichte accepts , as given, a fact of empirical 
aciousness, the fact of dJffer eiice or opposition, and shows 
that for a self-conscious subject , the ul timate groun d oi 
all difference is th e d istinction of seM and not-self. K 
opposition or difference in empirical knowledge is cor 
ceivahle, if the E^o has not in itaelf the moment oi/ 
difference. As mere abstract statement of what is 
plied in real consciousness, the proposition has, therefore, 
tmconditioned tnith ; but it has not tliereby been made 
clear bow real cGnsciousaeBS) whic h is determi ned or 
limited, is related to the pme unity of aelf-conBciousnesB 



Ba such. All Irmit.fl.tion is BGffltion^thiB ia fundamenta l 



a for Spinoza , and in the second propoaitdott 
the ground of the maxim is given — but it ia not thereby 
explained why or how there should he limitation at alL 
In the second place, the all-important distinction between 
the abatmct and concrete moments of self-consciousnesa 
is easily overlooked. Fichto ia hero giving exprasaioit 
to the most abstract aspect of conaciousnesa, which 
becoraoB real or concrete only after the introductioa 



of many othe r elements. \ The non-Jigo referred to' 
is the abstract aspect of that which in the further 
movement of thought presents itself aa the world of 
objects, but it ia not in itself the concrete, represented 






^11. 



The first proposition, aa was said, ia not in Tichte'. 
later expositiona approached in the artificial manner 
adopted in the ' Grundlage ; ' still leas ia this the case in 
regard to the aecond fundamental act. In the later workf, 
specially in the 'Daratellnng ana dem Jahre, 1801,' and 
in the posthumous lectures, the statement is much more 
concrete and intelligible, \ Self - affirmation of the Epj ia 
the primitive activity of consciousness. But such primi- 
tive acimty is in itself but the ground of consciousnese. 
The Ego, to he real, must be aware of ite own activity aa 
affirming itself. This becomi ng aware of its o wn ac- 
tivity Fichte calls re^tion ; and it is easily seen that 
the essential feature of reflection is sei niniitati^:of-tfa( 
"^o — BuL limitation ia negation ; the Ego becomea aware 
of its own activity aa aelf-positing only in and by oppo- 
sition to self Infinite activity — i.e., acti vity related 
only to itself — is never, as aueli, conscious activity . 
I " ConaciouanesB works through reflection, and reflection- 



( rrinciples. 

B only ttrough limitation." ' So soon as we reflect upon 
a activity of the Ego, the Ego is neceesarily finite j 
soon as the Ego ia conscious of its finitude, it is con- 
scious of striving beyond these limits, and so of its in- 
finitude. Were the question raised, Is the Ego, then, 
infinite 1 the Ego, by the Tety qnestion, is finite. Is the 

le 1 then, to be aware of finitude, it ia neeesaari 
infinite ; and so on, in endless alternation. 

The abstract expression of this alternation betwei 
anbject and object as in relation to one another, is 
tained in the third fundamental proposition, — that : 
which the Wissenschaftalehre definitely takes its 
The second proposition has brought forward a 
_ ), which, is in every respect the negative^^Uie, 
"Whatever ia affirmed regarding the one must be explicitly 
denied of the other. But, if we consider our two 
jweitions, we shall find not only that they contradict one 
Another, bat that each proposition, token in respect of 
the other, contradicts itself. For if the non-Ego is pos- 
ited, the Ego ia negated ; but the Ego ia absolute reality, 
and consequently the non-l^o is only posited through 
HiB Ego. The Ego, therefore, both posits and negates 
Steelf. It ia in itself a contradiction, or imites contradic- 
tions in Itself. It is evidently impossible that both con 
le negated ; it is equally imimasible that one should be 
legated by the other. The only solution is to be foimd 
paome act of ths Ego by which it ia limited as regards 
he non-Ego, and by which the non-E^o ia limited as re- 
gards the Ego : the Ego shall, in pari, negate the non- 
lEgo; the non-Ego shall, in part, negate the Ego. So cer- 
ISOI, SS 17, j 
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I tainly, therefore, as the two fundamental propositions are 
fill true, as certainly can they be combined in the unity of 
hi self -consciousness, o nly if the Efifo posilN inUtsplf a f^jviiit- 
n ible Ego as li mited by a divisi ble non-Ego3 In this third 
• • I proposition tEe form is conditioned, for by the needs of 
I the prior maxims it is prescribed what the activity must 
' be ; the matter isunconditiqned, for the notion by which 
the union is effected — that of limitation — is not prescribed 
beforehand. The third proposition, therefore, completes 
the principles of Wissenschaf tslehre : henceforth each 
step in the evolution of self-consciousness can and must 
be proved to follow with demonstrative evidence from 
them. 

Moreover, the connection of the three principles, and 
especially the mode by which the third of them was at- 
tained, shows clearly what must be the method of evolu- 
tion. The very essence of self-consciousness, in its double 
J moments of self-position and reflection, is the union of 
• J ^ contradictory aspects. Thesis and antithesis are the 
formal expressions of the activity lying at the root of 
consciousness. But contradictions can only be fo r a selfc, 
conscious subject when united or contained in s ome more, 
concrete synthesis. Xiiiiitation has manifested itself as 
the first syntliesis ; but, narrowly examined, the members 
there united will be seen to manifest new contradictions, 
which again rcciuire to be resolved into some richer, more 
concrete notion. Tlie course of procedure is thus the 
continuous analysis of the antithetical moments of each 
notion, and the synthetical union of them : the goal is 
the complete synthetical union of the original opposition 
of the Ego and the non-Ego in consciousnesa Term 
after term will be introduced, until at last the gap between 
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these two is filled up, and the final synthesis eituiature 
tained or the full ground for its unattainability mi* 
clear. The successive acts by which the new synthesis^ r. 
comes forward, yield, in ahstracto, the forms of the cate- I » \ 
gories, which will thus be deduced systematically, not /[ 
accepted haphazard, as in the critical philosophy. The ^ I 
successive modes of consciousness, in and through which / 
the categories receive application to objects, will be rigor- ( 
ously developed, and not taken from empirical psychol- 1 
ogY' Wissenschaftslehrp is thus not only logic, in the ( 
highest sense of the term, but also a phenomenology or ) 
pragmatic history of consciousness. / 

4.— DEVELOPMENT OF THE SYSTEM. 

The fundamental principles contain the groundwork, 
not only of the developed system of the Wissenschafts- 
lehre in its earlier form, but also of the more abstruse 
metaphysical view to which Fichte, at a later period, ad- 
vanced. The union of opposites. as the very prrptip.^ nf 
consciousness, and the reference of the opposed members 
to the identity of the absolute Ego, although very differ- 
ently expressed, remain common ground for both the 
earlier and the later systematic treatments. In the first | 
form of Wissenschaf tslehre, however, the interest centres / : . 
mainly in the deduction of the consequences involved// ' j 
in the original synthesis ; in the later exposition, the ' 
synthesis itself, as a whole, is interpreted in a new and 
more concrete fashion. 

As it is impossible here to follow the details of the 
elaborate and compressed reasoning by which Fichte, in 
the * Grundlage ' and * Grundriss des Eigenthiimlichen d. 
Wissenschaftslehre,' traces the successive stages or aspects 



Itainly. 'aglit contained in tho primitive syntheaia, it Trill 
/ tnipjdviaable to preface a summary of Lis results by a 
I lireer and leas teclmical statement of their significance. 
The original synthesis— in tlie Ego, the divisible Ego 
is opposed to the divisible non-Ego — evidently contains 
two propositions, each of which may he subjected to 
analytic treatment; ^ for, in the first place, it is implied 
/ in our proposition tliat the "E^o posits the non-Ego as 
determined by tho Ego ; and in tho second place, it is 
I implied that the Ego posits itself as determined by the 
'. non-Ego, The second of these is the fundamental pro- 
position for the theoretica l 'WisaenachaftElehre — that is, 
it eipressea the very essence of the Ego as intelligence 
generally. The first is tlie expression of tlie essence of 
the Ego as jjractical. The ultimate Bvnthesia must be 
^^^mid in that notion in which the theoretical and prac- 
^^^^^^HTvIties of tho Ego are iden tified . At the present 
^^H|^ such ultimate synthesis appears problematical in 
^^act, and scarcely conceivable in thought The approach to 
it must be effected by following out the two isolated expres- 
sions uceording to the general method aheady recognised. 
We may thus hope to make dear, first, what the non- 
Ego, as in thought, must be for the Ego ; in other words, 
we may liope to olitaJn a complete survey of tho formal 
determinations of thought in and through which it is 
possible for a non-Ego to be presented to intelligence. 
How there should be a non-Ego at all will not thereby 
be explained; but for solution of this problem we may 

' The treatnunU a analytic, iniuinmeh u we reflectively eipotlftd 
the oppoaitioii9 containeil in a given syntheBla ; Lnt the act of con- 
lunes* through which thaso opposltiotiB are given and rsBolveil, [■ 
knalytic, but a coatinuDua »eri«a of aynthatio comhinationa. 
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I look, in the Becond place, to the development of the nature 
' of the Ego aa practical 

Theoretical "Wissenachaftslehre is thna the systematic 
I development of the form of consciousneEs in which Ego 
' Bnd non-Ego are opposed, and so opposed that the Ego 
termined hy tlie non-Ega Opposition of this kind 
I tetwoen Ego and non-Ego ia the ohaiacteriatifl feature of 

eoRiiitive consciousness or intelligence. We may there- I 
I fore express the business of the theoretical '^sgfliiEcLafte- I 
I jelire 89 t&B anaiyBJ a of the notiona, categories , QJLR. WGSsa,X3 S 
lodea of_ action of intelligence, implied in, nnd mnlfjp g I 
I uj>, the essence of the recognition oi a non-Ego hy_t^ J 
^ga Popular thinking or philosophical theory employs 
various notiona in its efibrt to explain the relation be- 
tween Ego and non-Ego. The Wissenachaftslehre haa to 
deduce these notions, to assign to them their value by 
exhibiting them in their due place as stages or aspecte 
of thought, and systematically to develop them from 
the fandfimental antithesis. The reaults of the Wis- 
BenscLaftglelire, so far aa it ia theoretical, are purely 
formal j ami Kant was in a measure correct when he 
\ described Wissenschaftslehre as mere logic. But it 
: Kant's mistake, and it has boon the mistake of 
[ most critics of the system, to confine their view to one 
I limited aspect of it Fichte was well aware that the de- 
[ duction of the categories, wliich he was the first to under- 
I take in a genuinely philosophical fashion, — nay, that the 
I exposition of tho modes of subjective thinking, such as 
I representation, understanding, judgment, reasoning, — 
n have, within the hmits of theoretical Wissenschafts- 
t lehre, nothing but formal worth. It was for him a simple 
I and incontrovertible tmth, that_^iowlodge, as knowledge. 
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is of necessity opposed to, and distinct from reality. Such 
opposition is the very essence of knowleclge ; anT if it 
can be shown — as Fichte thought it could be shown — 
that this opposition necessarily assumes in the Ego the 
form of representation ( Vorstellung\ then it is absolutely 
certain that for the cognitive Ego there are only repre- 
sentations. Reality is given only in immediate percep- 
tion, or in the element oi feeling; and feeling is practical, 
not theoretical The logical categories, which alone give 
significance for intelligence to the non-Ego, do not con- 
tain in themselves the element of fact ; and were there 
no practical Wissenschaf tslehre, philosophy would remain 
where it had been left by Kant, — for Kant had seen that 
the affection of sense was indispensable if real concrete 
matter were to be supplied for the action of intelligence, 
but he had attempted no deduction of affection. It re- 
mained, in his system, a foreign ingredient ; and his in- 
competent followers had, without hesitation, assigned 
the thing-in-itself as ground of explanation. From the 
very outset of his speculation, Fichte had maintained that 
in his system alone was to be found the solution for the 
difficulty left by Kant, — that sensuous affection was there 
shown to be a necessary element for intellectual function, 
and that sensuous affection was there deduced from the 
Ego, though not from the Ego as cognitive. 

"The intellectual intuition from which we have 
started is not possible without sensuous intuition, and 
this not without feeling. It is a total misunderstand- 
ing of my meaning, and a simple reversal of the very 
meaning and purport of my system, to ascribe to me the 
opposed view. But sense, intuition, and feeling are just 
as impossible without intellectual intuition. I cannot 
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he for myself without being something (eiwas = a definite ^1 
somewhat), and I am this only in the world of sense ; 
I can just as little he for myself vrithont being Ego, — 
and this I am only in the intellifflble world^ which d is- / 1 / 
cl oses i tself to me through intellectuaj^ intuition. The / ' ■ 
point of union between the two lies in this, that what I 
am in the first, I am for myself only tlirough absolute 
self-activity regulated by thought Our existence in the*^ 
intelligible world is the moral law ; our existence in the I 
world of sense is actual fact : the combining link is free- | 
dom, as absolute ability to determine the latter through/ 
the former." ^ For this reason Fichte found himself on 
so many points in harmony with Jacobi, whose general 
tendency in speculation was otherwise opposed. For 
this reason he frequently employs expressions that are 
easily misunderstood, but which sound as though his 
philosophy were one of so-caUed Common-sense. The 
point is of the last importance, and if not kept in view, 
a totally false im pression of the sys tem will be obtain ed. 
— In the theoretical Wissenschaftslehre, therefore, we 
may expect, first, a pure logic of the notions through 
which the non-Ego is for the Ego ; find, second, a genetic 
or pragmatic history of the forms of thinking in which 
the non-Ego is apprcjhended. The course of the deduc- 
tion of the notions is the following : — 

The proposition — The Ego posits itself as determined 
by the non-Ego — yields, on analysis,^ the opposed expres- 
sions. The Ego is passive as determined by the non-Ego ; 

1 "Sittenlehro," 'Werke,' vol. i. p. 91. Cf. * Werke,' vol. i. pp. \ 
2">3, 266, 301, 464, 474, 492. \ 

2 St*e note p. 164 above for the significance of analysis as here 
employed. 
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and, The Ego, positing itself, is active. K'ot only is each 
of these expressions a contradiction in itself, but they 
are mutually contradictory, and, if the unity of conscious- 
ness is to be preserved, must be united through some 
synthetic and more concrete notion. Such notion is 
readily seen to be but a richer form of the category of lim- 
itation or detesuination, from which the oppositesTooE 
their rise. The Ego is partly determined, partly deter- 
mines itself. So much reality as the Ego posits in itself, 
so much does it negate in the non-Ego ; so much reality 
as it posits in the non-Ego, so much does it negate in 
itsel£ This notion, in which Ego and non-Ego are 
thought as mutually determining, is called by Fichte the 
category o f Reciprocal Determination (Weclisel-bestim- 
mung). 

But the expressions which have been united in this 
second synthesis are themselves contradictory. Each, 
therefore, must be analytically treated and synthetically 
solved, while a final synthesis will result from the combin- 
ation of the notions so reached, — a final synthesis which 
shall take up, in a developed form, the category of recip- 
rocal determination. The first expression. The non-Ego 
determines the Ego, contains, as antithetical elements. 
The non-Ego has reality, for only so can it determine the 
Ego ; and, secondly. The non-Ego has no reality, for it is 
only negation of the Ego, which alone has reality. jSTow, 
the positing of the Ego, through which it has reality, is 
pure activity. The non-Ego, as negation of the Ego, 
can, therefore, have reality, not in itself, but only in so 
far as the Ego is passive or negatively active. The 
notion which thus effects the desired synthesis is that of 
causality, — for the non-Ego may thus be thought as hav- 
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ing retdity in so far as the Ego is affected (or passive). 

Reciprocal detenninatioii in this new notion acquires 

greater definiteness, for tlie order of detGmiination is 

r fixed. The one factor has positive, the other negative, 

I activity. y\ 

The second expression, The Ego determines itself, 
I likewise contains antithetical elements— viz., The Ego is 
I iletermining, and tlierefore active, — -The Ego determines 
I itself, and is therefore passive. tJow the Ego, as posit - 
I ing, is tiie sum of all reality, and therefore of activity. 
f But) Oi podting, it posits a definite portion of this total 
sphere of reality, and every definition is negative as re- 
8 the whole. The Ego, therefore, ia passive throngh 
I its own activity. As sum of reality and activity, the 
j I^o is subataflCE-; a definite portion of tLe sphere of 
I reality or activity is accident The new notion, the 
\ synthesis of suhstance, tliua gives a fresh definiteness to 
I the caiego'ry of reciprocal determination. The passivity 
I of the Ego is determined through its activity, ~ 

a~lwo~f^Titlieses^^thrrirof i! ^ysalTtv: '~in- -rohich the 
I Ego is passive through activity of the non-Ego, and that 
of substance , in which the Ego is passive through its 
own activity — are the two most important propositions in 
llio theory of knowledge ; for they are the abstract ex- 
pressions for the counter- views of dogmatic realis m and 
subjective idealism. If the relation of Ego and noiT^ 
Ego IS thouglit simply througli the notion of causality, 
, ail representation { VorMlung) is regarded as the effect 

■ of an objective system of things. If the relation is 

■ thought through the notion of substance, all representa- 
ptions are viewed as states of the Ego.' Neither view' 

nboYc noted, p. 127, Sjiinois (or Locke) may bo toteu ns rep- 
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is coherent : for the theory of representation as effect of 
the non-Ego does not explain how such representation 
should be thought hy the Ego ; and the theory of repre- 
sentation as state of the Ego does not explain why the 
Ego should oppose to itself a non-Ego. They are, more- 
over, mutually destructive. A new synthesis must be 
found, wherein shall be contained the antithetical ele- 
ments, — passivity of the Ego as determined by activity 
of the non-Ego, — passivity of the Ego as determined by 
its own activity. Eealism and idealism must be united 
*' jin ideal^regsiisjjj. 

The exposition of this new synthesis, extending over 
some seventy pages of the closest reasoning, interrupted 
by frequent digressions, and complicated by divisions, 
subdivisions and cross divisions, is the hardest and most 
involved portion of the ' Wissenschaftslehre.' Divested, 
so far as possible, of its technical terminology, the result 
may be presented somewhat as follows. The Ego and 
non-Ego have now appeared in thought as mutually 
determining and determined, and the final relation be- 
tween them may be expressed in the notion o f reciprocal 
action and passion ( Wechsel- TJmn-und- Leiden), But 
such a relation can only be for intelligence, if there be 
given some activity of consciousness which is at once 
determTmng and determined, — which shall at once posit 
TTieEgo as limited by the non-Ego, and the non-Ego^^as 
the limit of the Ego.^ The Ego itself is pure activity, 
total reality. The new. act must therefore mediately 
posit each of the two opposed factors. It must affirm 
the non-Ego as limiting, detennining the Ego; and at the 

resenting the first view, Berkeley or Leibnitz as representing tlie 
other. 
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same time must affirm or posit this limitation, as a Hmita- 
tion of the Ego. The limit shall be posited only in so 
far as the Ego is affirmed as passive ; the Ego shall be 
affirmed only in so far as the limit is posited. This 
activity, by which the infinitude of the Ego is limited, 
this activity which continuously mediates between the 
opposites of infinitude and finitude — for the Ego is inf\- I / 
nite, but, as reflective, as conscious of itself, it is finite — I i 
Fich'te describes by the term already familiar to students 
of Kant, Productive Imagination. It is the necessary 
activity of thought by which definitenessj^ or detei'miiv: 



ateness, becomes possible for thought. By it alone the 
Ego becomes subject and has the object over against it 
Subject and object are, in fact, the opposites of Ego and 
non-Ego as appearing in theoretical cognition. !N'o sub- 
ject without an object; no object without a subject. 
Productive imagination it is which wins for us definite 
things from the "void and formless infinite." All 
reality is for us through imagination — a proposition 
which may afford matter for reflection to those who 
assume that a speculative pliilosophy in any way endeav- 
ours to transcend experience. The pro duct of imagina: 
tion, the represejitation (VorsteUung), is at once objec-^ 
tive, for it can only be thought as related to the non-EgO 
— and subjective, for it is only for the reflective subject. 
Hence arises that curious and most obscure property of 
Vorstellungerif that they are invariably thought as repre- 
sentations of some reality; hence arises, for us, the oppo- 
sition between the subjective and objective orders of 
experience.^ A thing, logically regarded, is but a com- 

^ See *Werke,*vol. ii. pp. 400, 401. The whole tract, *Sonnen- 
klarer Bericht/ is an essay on extenial perception, which might with 
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plex of relatioDB envisaged in imagination — i.e,, repre- 
sented or definitely embodied^ 

"All difGcultiea," Ficlite concludes, "are tlma aatis- 
Jiictorily solved. The problem was, to unite the oppo- 
BJtes, Ego and non-Ega Tlirough the faculty of imagi- 
nation, which unites contradictories, these may be com- 
pletely reconciled. The non-Ego ia itaelf a product of 
the self -determining 'Ego , and not anything poaJted as 
l^b aolute and extern al to the Ego . An Ego that posits 
itself as self-positing— i.e., as a subject — ia impossible 
without an object produced in the fashion juat described 
(the very characteristic of the Ego, its reflection upon 
iiaelf as a definite somewhat, is possible only under the 
condition that it limit itself through aa opposite). There 
remains over only the question how and by what means 
the limit, which ia here assumed as explaining represen- 
tation for the Ego, comes to be at all. This question lies 
beyond the limits of tho theoretical Wiasenscliaftslehre, 
and ia not to be answered within them." * 

Faculty of productive imaijin ation. is, therefore, th e 
fundamental cognitive activity." It is, however, only 

adTOntage bo compared with our Englisli analj.ios of tbo same 

1 ■Werke.-voLl. p. 413. 

' lUd., vol. i. p, 218. 

s This produutive iaiaeination, it nuiy ta pointed out, ia virtually 
idcuticd witli Beck's original syntlicticiil act. The whole qneetion of 
productive iniagination in tlie Echenia of the Kantian theory of know- 
ledge rcioirea to be mora thoroughly worked than Lbu yet been done. 
Useful contributiona to the Bolnlion are given by Frohachammar, 
'Uelierdie Gedentung Aa Einbildungskraft in der Philosophia EJint's 
uud Spiuosa'a, 3879' (which daea not appreciate folly the place of 
imaginatinn in Spinoza's scheme) ; and, mare recently, by Mainzvr, 
'Die krilische Epache in der Lehre von der Einbilclnngakrafl aus 
Hnme's nnd Kaot'a theoretlscher PhiloaophJe, 1881.' 
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'^6 ground o£ Vorsldlung ; the more lieflnito qualificfl 
tions ol represenlatidn ite due to other activities t 
consciouBuesB. These Fichte proceeds to trace 
tnuch imnuteoesa, giving what he describes as a " 

latic history of consciousness," The 'Grmuirisa 
Eigenthiimliohen der WissenschaftBlehre,' in partic 
contains on extraordinarily minute analysis and dBscripJ 
'Hon of sensation and intuition, with a much 

letailed deduction of the forms of intuition than is jjatt 
forward in the ' Grundlagc.' The cliaracteristic : 
of the treatment is the continuous reference of the pn] 
■cesses described on the oue hand to the non-Ego, 
that with which they are concerned ; on the other 
to the Ego, as to that by which they are posited or 
The successive acts are, in truth, stages in tlie develop 
ment of productive imagination, and arise through 
continuous reflection of the Ego \ipon each of tlie e 
'The treatment is thus what in Eichte's system ■ 
correspond to psychology. 

The lowest stage, the first moment of the process l 
which the Ego becomes definitely conscious of the op; 
aition involved in its nature, is that in which the ' 
finds itself Iimit«l or rendered passiva This sfata or 
condition — for t)ie Igo is not refiectively aware of the 
activity which is, nevertheless, involved in it — is sen- I 
aation {Empfindiai^). All sensation is accompanied by 
the feeling of the passivity of the Ego — i.e., by the feel- ' 
ing of constraint or necessity. This feeling of cc 
enriched by other products of tlie reflective t 
of the Ego, is an essential element in the belief in 
nal reality. 

Sensation, however, though a passive state, is only f 
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the Ego ; the Ego reflects upon its own state, and there 
is thus introduced the distinction between self and not- 
self, which is the characteristic feature of all reflection. 




not reflectively aware of the activity by which it so 
objectifies sensation, it is, in the process of intuition, 
absorbed or sunk in the contemplation of the object^ 
The intuition, however, is, equally with sensation, for 
the Ego; and the Ego, becoming reflectively aware of 
intuition as an activity, a product of its own, so converts 
intuition into a subjective fact, a mental representation 
or image (Blld), The twofold action of the Ego in reflec- 
tion upon intuition — that by which it contemplates intui- 
tion as the object, that by which subjectively it is aware 
that the intuition is a mental fact — explains the thought- 
relation between the external object as the original, and 
the intuition as its copy or representative, and also ex- 
plains the distinction we draw in consciousness between 
inner and outer intuition. Outer intuition is the pro- 
cess thought as determined with respect to the content 
or attributes of its product ; inner intuition, the process 
thought as subjectively mine, and therefore free or un- 
constrained as to mode of action by the object. There 
thus arises for consciousness the important difference 
between necessity and contingency in the sphere of intu- 
ition, — a difference which rests upon and implies the dis- 
tinction of intuitions from one another, their reciprocal 
determination, and the determined sequence of acts of 
intuition. The condition under which distinction of 

1 Cf. * Werke,' vol. ii. pp. 373 et seq., for a more elaborate exposi- 
tion of this feature of Intuition. 
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intuitions as objects from one another is possible is 
space; the condition under which determined acts of 
intuition are possible is time.^ 

Intuition, as such, is not yet a fixed product for the 
Ego. The productive imagination, of which intuition is I \ I 
a mode^ fixes notEmg . "The definite lixmg or relating of I * 
intuitions is the work of understanding {Verstand), and 
all reality for cognition is in and through the under- 
standing. The modes of fixing are the categories already 
deduced as involved in the very essence of consciousness, 
and Fichte is thus enabled to show what Kant had failed 
to do, — that category, schema, and intuition are organic- 
ally united ; that the categories are not empty forms into 
which matter is thrown from without, but arise with the 
objects themselves. """ 

The understanding, of which the products are thoughts 
or notions, is itself subject to reflection, and to a reflec- 
tion which is, as opposed to understanding, abstractive 
or free. The reflective action of the Ego upon the whole 
world of objects of understanding is judgment ( Urtheils- 
Taraft), The highest stage of consciousness is reflection 
upon judgment, for in this, abstraction is made of all 
save the Ego itself. T he E go in its pure abstraction and 
consciousness of self is ^^^OTLj^Vemunft), The more 
complete this power of abstraction, this withdrawal from 
objectivity, the more closely does the empirical approach 
pure consciousness. 

The theoretical Wissenschaftslehre has developed com- 
pletely the form of cognition, and has shown that this 

1 The deduction of Space and Time, a remarkable piece of analysis, 
is carried out in great detail in the ** Grundriss des Eigenthiimlichen," 
* Werke,' vol. i. pp. 391-411. 
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form ia an organic or systematic whole. But it lias pio- 
. ceeded from a proposition containing an element not yet 
deduced or explained. The Ego, positing itself as de- 
I tennined by a non-Ego, has heeu shown to efl'eot thie 
I position by a series of necessary, synthetic acts, through 
I which both I^ and non-Ego have appeared as determined 
and in relations to one another. Alongside of this fun- 
damental proposition, however, there stood a second, 
equally necessary for consciouBneea — viz., that the Ego 
.pcaits itself as determining the non-Ego. Tlio foim of 
[cognition rests entirely on the opposition between non- 
I Ego and Ego, but explains in no way the origin of this 
I opposition. The investigation must now he directed 
upon the second proposition — the foundation of the prac- 
tical Wiasenschaftslehre — in order to discover whether 
in it there may not be given a solution of the presuppo- 
sition on which the form of knowledge has rested. The 
practical Wiasenschaftslehre is not developed by Fichte 
with the same dialectica! vigour as had been manifest 
in the treatment of knowledge, and the more important 
doctrines are to he sought, not in the ' Omndlage,' but 
in the introductions to the eystematic works on Law 
and Morals.^ 

Ebe Ego as cognitive recognises reality in the non- 
, and as active or practical, as determining the 
Ego, likewise ascribes reality to it But how is it 
possible that there should be for the Ego, which is pure 
activity, mere self -position, a negation or opposition t 
How is the primitive act of oppositing, already noted as 
the moat ohscure and perplexed feature of the system, 
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^OBsible for the Ego t It would be possible if tlio Ego 
3 to limit itself, — if in ad<iition to the activity by 
which the Ego poaita itself, there were given another 
ictivity — e.g., that of limitation, — for the mode c 
iction of this second activity must necessarily be t 
wition. If we call the iirst activity pure, the seco. 
lay bo called objective. The union of pure and c 
Bctive activity in the Hqo would explain the A-m 
! opposition upon which all cognition depends, 
(ure activity, as self-related, is infinite ; the objeotiv 
ictivity ia finite and limitative. If the Ego is to unite J 
both, it must be an infinite activity wluch is at the si 
I, though not in tbo sanie sense, finite ; it must bt 
infinite gtrimig. Striving implies opposition, for withJ 
)nt obstacle, without impediment, there is only bouncUl 

IS activity. How shall the infinite activity of the 1 
te thought as infinite striving 1 The Ego is, but 
«nly for itself. Eeilection is thus the very law of e 

ir a conscious Ego. The Ego is only the Ego, in 
!0 for as it reflects. But this reflection is the very limi- 
■e obstacle of which the practical Wissejischaftslehie 
1 search, and the problem is therefore solved. If 
ilhe Ego be not activity, — infinite eelf-position, — them I 
no striving. If the Ego be not reflective, it can^-J 
conscious of itself; it remains a thing, and n 
I Ego. Tlius the practical activity of the Ego is tl 
round of the Anttosn, which renders intelligence i 
dble; while rellection is the ground of the self-c 

leas of the Ego. For an Ego which ia not refleo- I 
ve, which is not opposed by a non-Ego, GeU-conscio\i8- J 
Bess is impossible, and to such an Ego the system < 
WiBseoschaftslehre has no application. 
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The complete synthesis of the opposed propoaitiona 
from which the start was mads, haa now been reached ; 
the practical and theoretical activities of the I^o are 
shown to be neoesaarily relitted to one another, and 
to the absolute Ego. Without simple self-position of 
the Ego— I.e., without the absolute Ego as the idea 
of all reality — there can he no infinite striving, and 
without infinite striving, no intelligence. At the root 
of the infinite striving of the Ego lies the idea of the 
infinitude of the absoluta Ego — an idea which, from the 
necessary reflection of the Ego, is never completely rea- 
lised, but towards which there is aa ondlesa tendency in 
I the Ego. The Ego, aa infinite hut reflective activity 
I under the idea of the absolute tendency towards eelf- 
/ realisation, is the practical Ego, and the aeries of stages 
throughout which it passes is the ideal series. The Ego, 
3 limited by the non-Ego, but at the same time as con- 
tinuously transcending this opposition, is theoretical, and 
series of stages through which it passes is the real 
series, "And so the whole nature of finite, rational 
beings is comprehended and explained. Original idea of 
our absolute being ; striving towards reflection upon self 
according to this idea ; limitation, — not of this striving, 
but of our real being, which is first given through the 
limitation — through the opposing principle, a non-Ego — 
or, generally, through our finitude ; aelf-consciouBiieaa, 
and in particular consciousness of our practical striving ; 
determination of our representations thereby (vrith free- . 
dom and without freedom) ; through this, determination 
of our actions — the direction of our real, sensuous exist- 
ence; continual extension of the limits to our activity,"* 
1 'Werke.'vol. i. p. 278. 



Dci-elopmmt of the System-. 

Although all expositions of Fiehte's philosophy bring 
into prominence the fact thiit for him reason as practi- , 

the ground of reason as theoretical, the signifi- 
ieanoe of the fact, so far aa hia general theory of know- J 

is concerned, does not seem to have received 1 
imfficient attention. It has not seen how the^practieal I 
B of "Wiasenschaftslehre hears upon and eupplementa I 
ittie pTopoaition from which Fichte never departs — that I 

edge ia formal only, and that reajity ia not con- 1 
jaingd in the form of thouglit or cognition. Kant had I 

the same proposition a feature of hia system, but I 
had never been able to offer any explanation of it, f 
and manifestly remained under the impression thatfl 
in Pichte'a theoretical "VVisaenachaftalehre, the attempt 1 

made to extract reahty out of mere form of ] 
loiight^ This, however, is by no means the truth, 
fielf-con sciou aneas is only realised in the form of know^ 
ledge, but the formof realisation Ja not the reality itselt 



Opposition between self and not-self is the necessary 
Jorm of self-consciousness, hut tlie necessity of the form 
does not exphiin the reality attaching to the two factors. 
1 this account that Fichte so continuously 1 
a the principle that jhe primitive datum of c 
3S3 ia not a faei to be cog nised imder the n 
fonn of k nowledge, but the product of an act; that! 
lence of the conscious being is not represenia- 
' knowledge, but ac tivit y or freedom, which ia 
cognised under the forma of representation or know-J 
edge. The necessary implication of activity and cog- \ 
liition is, therefore, the answer supplied by him ts ■ 
fhe problem left unsolved by Kant — the problem i 
' See above, p. SO. 



the relation between intellectual function and affection 

In tracing the series of etagea through which the prac- 
tical Ego seeks leahsation for itself, Fichte is deacrihing 
the successive forms of real fact which underlie, and 
are necessarily involved in, the existence of a self-con- 
scious auhject. The complete exposition affords the 
groundwork for two comprehensive philosophical doc- 
trines — that of Eights or Law, and that of Duties or 
Morals^while it culminates in a statement as to the 
bearing of Wisaenschaftslohre on the fnndaniontal prob- 
lem of theology.'^ No account can here be given of 
the systematic treatment of the doctrines of Law and 
Ethics. It must suffice to indicate how these doctrines 
are related to the general principles of Fichte's practi- 
cal philosophy, and in what respects their fundamental 
notions were altered or amended in the later stage of 
liis speculation. 

/ 1 The Ego, as has b 

( it the same time, if 
pr be aware of its ov 

Ithe Ego^ as at once activity and refieedon upon activity , 
must ever be kept in mind when the effort ia made to 
trace further the conditions of self-conacioiisness. Aa in 
the case of tl»e several stages of cognition, so here, it will 

1 Tha gonerBl eirpoflition is given in tlie "Gnindlage/' 'Werke," 
vol. i. pp. 235-328 ; in the " NRtiurecht," ' Werke,' vol. iii. pp. 
17-91 ; in thB " aittanlelira," ' Warko,' vol. iv. pp. 18-156. No work on 
Fichtd'a ayBtem witb which I am acqasinted makiSB tui}' attempt ti 
coonect what is put forward in theae three qaartsrs, Bod the DiniBBiai 
ia doubtless one great cause of the commoD miaconceptious of his ' 
theory. Tha statement here given ia too compressed to da justice 
to the very «lal)orstB nimljBiB contained in the vi " 



a seen, is in essence activity ; but 
1 I^o at all, it must posit, affirm, 
activity. Tlie twofitlil as per.t nf | 
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te found that the forms of practical activity result from 
the continitoua reflection of the Ego upon the modes and 
producta of ita own action. The most general statement 
"which can be made regarding the whole proceaa, buihb 
op what 18 developed in the snccessive ste.pa by which 
the practical Ego realises itstlf. 

Under what conditions can the Ego be conscious of 
itself I Only in bo far as it is practical, in so far aa it is 
striving force, only in so far as it is wilL "The prac- 
tical Ego is the Ego of original self-consciousnesB ; a 
lationa! heing immediately perceives itself only in will- 
and were it not practical, would perceive neither 
itself nor the world— wonld not be an intelligence at 
Will is in a special sense the essence of reason." ^ 
This striving of the Ego is only possible for conscious- 
ness in so far as it is limited or opposed, and the state 
consciousness in which this hindranc e to striviiig^is 
been describe d as feeling. Striving 



'wh ich IS oimosed, but not absolutely, is impulse (Tnet/'Z 



very innermost nature of the Ego is therefore i: 
jnilse. The Ego is a system of impulses. Feeling in 
^hich t he impulse or forr i "^ '-^° "Fj>q j^ y[)^..ifPfi^ i"a 
necessarily a feeling of incapacity or of compulsion, and 
■the combination of the im med iateeo nsciousaesa of our 



for ua the fir^t und most simple criterion ^rp"l'"ty 



rho external thing is for us as real as the activity of 
(the Ego with which it is bound up. " Oidy through the 
fcelation of feeling to the Ego is reality possible for the 
Ego, whether reality of itself or of the non-Ego. Now, 
^at which is possible only through the relation of feel- 
' 'Werks/ vol, iii. pp, 20, SI. 
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ing to the Ego, while the Ego neither is nor can he con- 
scious of its intuition of the same, and which therefore 
seems to he felt, is matter of heliel There is, then, 
simply belief in reality in general, whether of Ego or of 
non-Ego." ^ 

Jlxa.^go, therefore, i f it is to hp. ^wflrft ^f itsplf^ if it 
is to he seK-conscious, must posit itself as acting — L e,, 
as willing, and as willing freely. This important propo- 
sition, which lies at the root of law and morals, may 
be examined from two sides. We may consider what 
is necessarily implied or involved in it, and we may con- 
sider the conditions under which consciousness of free 
activity is possible. So far as the first aspect is con- 
cerned, the following are Fichte's results. L An intelli- 
gence can ascribe to itself free activity only if it posit or 
assume a world external to itself. CO But to posit or as- 
sume a world external to itself seems to imply an activity 
prior to the activity exercised upon the object,— seems 
to imply that the activity of the Ego which is free, shall 
be at the same time determined by a prior fact] Recon- 
ciliation of this contradiction is possible only ii the Ego 
be determined to free seK-determination, and if the 
motive or occasioning cause of this free seK-determina- 
'tion be itseK a rational, active Ego. ^The Ego, then, 
' cannot become aware of itseK as a free, active being 
without at the same time positing the existence of an- 
other free and active being. Individuality or personality 
is conceivable only if there be given a multiplicity of 
individuals or persons, and individuality is a condition 
of consciousness of self. Nay, further, the recognition 

1 'Werke,' vol. i. p. 301. Cf. vol. i. pp. 297, 314; vol. ii. p. 263; 
vol. iii'. p. 3. 
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of individtiality, which is possible only in a eonnnimity 
of free, active inteUigencea, demands as its conditions 
the positing of on extemtd means of realising free acti- 
rity — Le., of a. material organism or body. The sense 
■world thus receives a deeper interpretation as the com- 
mon ground or means of commnnication between free 
inteUigencea. A community of free beings, iinEiUy, is 
only conceivable if each rf^rd himeelf as standing to i 
the othera in a certain relation, which may be called 
that of right or law. The essence o( this relation is / 
tlio limitation by each of his sphere of free activity, 
in accordance vith the notion of a like sphere of free 
activity as belonging to others. Kights, as Fichte re- 
peatedly insists, are the conditions of individnahty,^ 

From this point the philosophical treatment of juris- 
prudence takes its start. Kights have heen deduced from 
the very nature of self -consciousness, and not from any 
ethical principle, and the whole science is treated hy 
Fichte in a strictly systeraatio fashion, as entirely inde- 
pendent of ethics. In this procedure the ' Naturrecht ' 
stands opposed not only to the later developments of his 
thought, but to the earlier ix>]itjcal doctrines of the 
' Contrihutions;' and while the work contains much acute 
analysis of legal notions, it is, as a whole, fanciful and 
unsatisfactory. Perhaps the most interesting doctrineR 
are the definite rejection of primitive rights as existing 
beyond the state, the view of the state as essentially an 
external mechanism for preserving the condition of 
right in a freely formed community, the notion of an 
ephoraf, or body invested with right of veto on the 
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legislative and executive power, the theory of puniali- 
nient as purely protective, and the strongly Bocialiat 
principles for state regulation of property, labour, trade, 
and money. The ' Geachlossene Handelsstaat,' already 
referred to, is hut the natural appendix to the theory of 
rights in general 

Jo far, the consideration of the conditions under which 
the Ego is conscious of itself has been cxtomaL The 
Ego, consci ous of self-ex istence in willin g, is n eceE. 3anl 3 f; 
an mdividual, standing in relation to other indi vidualB. 
The eonsciflusnesa of self as willing must bo further 
analysed. /But t ba consciousness of self as willing is 
identical wt5 i the conaeiousneaa of s elf-activ itj^ with the 
tendency to act in independence of everything external 
to sol^ with self -determination. ~] This is the reality 
which underlies the intellectual intuition previously 
noted. ( Wera not tlie F.jjo absolute tendency to free 
activity, there would be no Ego and no self-conscious- 
ness. jTlie absolute thought of freedom, self-activity as 
essence of the Ego, appears in consciousnesa ia the cor- 
relative form of all knowledge, aa subjective, — in which 
case it is mere freedom; as objective, — in which case it 
ia necessary determination or law. The union of these 
in the Ego is the consciousness of freedom as law, the 
categorical imperative or moral law. 

Activity, objectively regarded, is impulse or tendency 
(Trieh). The Ego, as has been already seen, is a system 
of impulses ; its very nature is tendency or impulaa 
But all tendency of the Ego must at the same time be 
for the E i p — that is, must be reflectiv ely matter of con- 
sciousness to the Ego. A tendency of wHich wo are 
rellectively consciQUa ia a need or want, and when fur- 
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tl ier determined in referenco to a definite oLject, a desir e. 
Nature—i'.e., our natnra — as a aystpm nf tendeneies. has, 
t herefore, one EUpreme enil, satisfaction of desire , plea- 
Bure or enjoyment The Ego, however, is noti •p^p'^V 
nature, but conaeioua nesa of self, an d in so far is inde- 
pendent of objecta It is at onee tendency towards 
objects anil tendency towards self-activity, realisation 
of its own independence. The very essence of the real 
Ego is the constaut coextsteuee in apparent isolation of 
the two impulses — natural tendency and tendency to- 
wards freedom. Such constant coexistence la not to be 
thought aa a state or condition, but as a process, f ITia 
final end which is posited by the fr ee s elf-C( 



,, absolute 



;, independence of naturej/ 



— is not one to be realised as a finite state, but to be con- 
tinually approached in an infinite series. " The Ego can 
never be independent, so long aa it remains an Ego ; the 
final end of a rational being lies necessarily in infinity, 
and is therefore one never to be attained, but continually 
to be approached." ^ The vocation of a finite rational 
being is not to he regarded as one definite thin^ but as 
a constant, infinite aeriea of vocations, to each of which 
it is imperatively called. " Continuously fulfil thy voca- 
tion," is therefore the practical expression of the moral 
The immediate feeling of the harmony in any ease 
between the natural tendency and tlie tendency to free- 
■ dom is conecience. 

Tlie moral law, as the expression of the constant ten- 
dency of the Ego towards realisation of the idea of self- 
conscioiiBuesa, self -activity, self-dependenee, is the ulti- 
mate certainty, the ground of oil knowledge, and of all 
1 'W6rke,'vol. if. p. 1J9. 
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practical belief. "The aupetsensible, of 
in us is our ■world of eenae, — this it is which constrains 
U3 to ascribe reality even to that reflex, — this ia the true 
thing-in-itself, which lies at the foundation of all the 
phenomenal ; aiid our belief as concerned, not with the 
phenomenal, but with its supersensible foundation. My 
vocation as moral, and whatever ia involved in the con- 
sciousness thereof, is the one immediate certainty that is 
given to ma as conscious of 8elf,^the one thing which 
makes me for myself a reality. . . . Our world ia the 
Benaualised material of our duty. . . . MTiat compek 
us to yield belief in the reality of the world is a moral 
force — the only force that is possible for a free being." ' 
Thus, as the series of acta by which the theoretical 
IJRO reahaed itself closed with the formal consc iousness 
oi the iniiepEndent, thiuting, reilecting Ego, "so here tha 
of real acts by which the pmeticaI~lRO r e^alieea 
itself closes with the consciousness of the infinite law of 
freedom, of duty, j The Ego, as individual, as finite 
and real being, is at the same time the Ego with the idea 
of its o^vn infinite vocation and the infinite tendency to 
realise the sama The problem of the Wissenschaftslehra 
has been completely solved ; the formal determinations 
with which it started have received their real interpre- 
tation. 

It is evident that in the completed system, as here 

conceived, no place is left for those notions which have 

/ played so great a part in human thought — the notions of 

I God oa a personal, conscious agent, creative and regula- 

I tive of things. Such interpretation as theology could 

receive in "Wlaaenschaf tslehre was given by Fichte in fl» 

1 -Wtrke/vol, V. pp. 210, 211. 
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essay which led to his removal from the University of 
Jena.^ 

The absolute end of reason has been seen to be the 
infinite reaUsation oTthe moral' law. The world of the 
senses,' contemplated from this point of view, is not a 
reality in itself, but the necessary means for accomplish- 
ing the task of reason. It has its foundation in that 
moral law in which finite intelligences have also their 
bond of union. Eelief in the reality of the moral order 
of the universe, — conviction that the morally good will 
is a free and effective cause in the intelligible system of i 1 
things, — this, and this only, is belief in God. For a I j 
rational being, God is the moral order of the universe, — 
not an order which has its ground external to itself — 
not an ordo ordinatus, — but the order which is the 
ground of all reality, ordo ordinans. To think of this 
order as object of intelligence is necessarily to bring it 
under the forms of cognition, to regard it as being, as 
substance, as person. Eut such predicates have no 
validity when appHed to the moral order ; and even to 
describe this order as supreme consciousness, intelli- 
gence, is but of negative service, — ^useful as obviating 
the error of viewing the moral system as a thing, hurtful 
as tending to inclose in limited notions that which is 
the ground of all intelligence. The moral order is truly 
a spiritual order, and in it only our life has reality. All 
life is its life, and the manifestation of this life is the 
infinite development of humanity. The life does not 
exist as a completed fact, — hence the point of view is in 
no way to be identified with Pantheism or with Spin- 
ozism, — ^but eternally is to be. The individual, finite 

1 See above, pp. 66-64. 
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Ego, in acceptance of his position as a member in this 
Isupersensible order, realises his infinite vocation, tends 
'more and more to lose his apparent individuality, and 
approaches ever more nearly to t he idea o f infinitud e 

which is the characteristic mark of self-consciousness. 

*^ i, I II " ' " ' ' ' — 1 I . II 111 — 

In this intelligible moral order, the problem of Wissen- 
schaf tslehre finds its final solution ; the abstract form of 
seK-consciousness here receives its concrete development 
and completion.^ 

1 Cf. the passage already quoted (p. 15), in which the twofold aspect 
of the Ego as abstract starting-point and concrete end is indicated. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

LATER FORM OF THE WISSENSCHAFTSLEHRE. 

The result of the "Wissenschaftslehre, as stated in the 
last paragraph, proved far from final, and in fact only- 
served to open out a series of problems, the treatment of 
which forms the second stage in the development of 
Fichte's philosophy. As has been already pointed out, \ 
it was, historically, the effect produced by his specula- ; 
tions on theology, that compelled Fichte to a renewed 
consideration of the principles on which the Wissen- 
schaftslehre rested, and the system of knowledge there 
expounded. The course of his inquiry had led him from 
the abstract analysis of the acts necessarily involved in 
the nature of self-consciousness, to the more concrete 
conception of the essence of reason as recognised depend- 
ence on the ultimate moral law. The successive stages 






had been cognition, in its various forms, — practical reason 
or will, and the final synthesis in which these were 
united. 

It was now evident that the final synthesis — the con- 
crete reality of reason — required a treatment much more 
elaborate than it had yet received, — that in the concep- 
tion of the finite Ego as accepting the infinite vocation 
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of the moral law, more was implied thaji the pure self- 
activity, pure freedom, tlirougli wijwh consciousnesa of 
tliia vocation was possible ; and that the relation between 
knowledge aa foon, will as ground of reality, and the 
supreme notion of the divine order, was as yet imperfect 
" In a word, there was yet wanting a transcendental 
system of the intelhgihle world."' From this point 
onwards tho inquiry centres in that divine idea of the 
world which appears as tho guiding principle in the 
popular works, and which at first sight appears to have 
no immediate connection with tho "VVisaenBchaftslehre 
in its earlier form.^ In certain minor doctrines, tho 
new expositions differ from the Wissenschaftslehre as al- 
ready deacrihed, and the position assigned to moral inde- 
pendence is not exactly tlie same as that given to it in 
the ' Sittonlehre,' but on the whole we find nothing in 
them to contradict or supersede tlio Wissenschaftslehre. 
They contain a wider, more concrete view, to which 
Wissenschaftslehre may be regarded as an introduction, 
but essentially thia view is hut the more complete 
evolution of what in an abstract fashion hud already 
been stated thers. The difficulties in the way of sur- 
veying the new treatment, and perceiving its connection 
with the older doctrine, ai'iae partly from the ohaeurity 
of the language in which expression is given to the new 
thoughts, paJ^ly from the varied modes in which the 
same matter is presented. Fichte, who always laid stress 
gil the. fact of unity in his philo sophy, approaches the 
statement from the most varied points, now selecting tho 

3 * BriatwBchBBl,' p. 333. 

* See purtiuuliirly tbe lectmras on tlia "Katura of tha Scliolar," 
■Werke.'vol. vi., and there pp. 360.371. 
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ultimate ground of things, now aketthing the series o{^ 
processes hy which our tliinking reaches this ground, f 
(ind again taking knowleJge as a completed system) and 1 
considering what is implied by it^^ Many of these ez-9 
positions are hefora ua only in the form of notes for lee 
tures, and it is a task of i mm ease dMculty to follow thd 
line of thought through the di^ointed remarks and wil-fl 
demess of ahstruse illustration by which Fichto strovas^ 

make his meaning clear.^ 

The work in which wo are able to discern, with the 
utmost precision, the transition from the earher to the 
later doctrine, is the 'Eostimniung des Menschen,' pub- 
lished in 1800.^ In the three books into which t 
work is divided, Ficlito describes three fundai 
views in philosophy : first, that of naturalism o: 
matism ; second, that of theoretical idealism ; third, tha 
of practical faith or ethical idealism. Katuraliam , tlu 
Byatematie development of one notion, that of the r 
local detennination of the several parts of experiencd 
Bnde itself in absolute conflict with the idea of c 

reedom, which is tha very essence of consclousnei 



: it were possible for us to regard consciousneBs as 
Jnere object of knowledge — as a thing — then to it would 
apply the results of this comprehensive notioiL This 
being impossible, natural necessity and freedom stand 
of the Oist method, the 'Anwclsung mm seligen 
Iieben' lunybeieleGted. For th« svcoud, the "Thntsaclieu des Bewiisst- 
If^QS,' and for the third, the ' Daratellang der WiesenscluiftaluhTa 
Wta d. Jahre 1601.' ace the heat iiluatratinns. 

These Uctars-notes make up the hulk of tlie 'Nuchgelaaseud 

tie.' T 

A transiation into English haa boea pulilished by Dr W. SmittJ 

Bee ■ Fiohte's PopalBr Works," witli a Memoir [3d ml. 1673), p 

TothiareTerencea are made. 
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opposed to one another, and no moans of abolishing 
their opposition appears to bo given. ^ In the second 
book, entitled " Knowledge," the analyais of percep- 
tion from its subjective side ia carried out with a 
subtlety and exhaust! venosa that leave nothing to be 
desired Gradually tlie thinker ia led on from the first 
naive position of inteUigenoe to the conclusion that the 
whole varied contents of external experience are nothing 
and can be notliingbut Vorstelluuijen, determined modes 
of intelligonce,* He is brought to the point at which 
Wissenschaftslehie as theoretical ends ; and the interpre- 
tation of hia position, as here given, is but an expansion 
of the principle, already noted aa fundamental in Fichte, 
I that knowledge is pure form The process of subjective 
analysis — i.e., of analysis for cognition, — when carried 
out rigorously, leaves aa result a system of Vorslellungen. 
"There is nothing enduring, eitlier out of me or in me, 
but only a ceaseless change. I know of no being, not 
even of my own. There is no being. I myself know 
not and am. not. Pictures there are ; " they are all that 
exist, and they know of themselves after the fashion of 
pictures, — pictures, which float past without there being 
anytliing past which they float ; which, by means of like 
pictures, are connected with each other ; pictures with- 
out anything which is pictured in them, without signifi- 
cauce and without aim. I myself am one of these pic- 

> Hence the title of the flrat book, "Doabt." 

' The ' Sonnenklarer Bericht' ia an excellent commentBT}' on thia 
BBcond. book of the ' BeatiniiDung.' Together they make a most ttdndr- 
ahle introduction to phiiOBOphical anulygis. 

' The terra pictare mnat ha taken in a mBtaphoriial aense, in order 
to serve as translation of Blld. The Englitih nse of the larm idea, u 
cqaivaleat to mental picture, wonld be more satisfactory. 
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tures ; nay, I am not even this, but merely a confused 
picture of the pictures. All reality is transformed into 
a strange dream, without a life which is dreamed of, 
and without a mind which dreams it, into a dream 
which is woven together in a dream of itself. Intuition 
is the dream ; thought — the source of all the being and 
all the reality which I imagine, of my own being, my 
own powers, and my own purposes — is the dream of 
that dream." ^ From the point of view of knowledge, 
there is nothing but knowledge ; and knowledge is not 
reality, just because it is knowledge. In the form of 
cognition we can never attain to more than formal truth. 
With this sceptical conclusion the second book closes. 
In the third, the transition is effected to the higher, 
the practical stage of Fichte's philosophy, by a method 
partly identical with that already described, but in part 
containing a new and startling feature. !N"ot knowle dge.. 
only, bu t_actiQii^JJie. .end of ...existence. The restless 
striving after a reality which is not given in thought, 
has significance only in reference to the active, energetic 
power by which self endeavours to mould the world to 
its own purposes. But if we endeavour to subject this 
feeling of free self-activity, of independent purpose, to 
the analysis of reason, the sceptical doubts regarding 
knowledge return with their former force. It is con- 
ceivable that the distinction of the self willing and the 
conditions under which the volition is to be realised — 
the twofold aspect of all will, as thought and as act — 
may be nothing but the form imposed by cognitive con- 
sciousness on the operation of some unknown external 
power. Through this sceptical reflection, "aU eamest- 

1 P. 309. 
p. — IV. N 
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ness and interest is withdrawn from my life, and life, as 
well as thought, is transformed into a mere play, which 
proceeds from nothing FUid tends to nothing." Ko exit 
is left, save that of resolute acceptance of the inner com- 
mand to ant, and act freely. We must have faitli in this 
impulse to independence, which is the very innermost 
secret of our nature. Tho u^jbt is not supreme, b ut is 
founded^n our striving eneifflea. Unhesitating accept.. 
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it— th rough, .this only haa life reality for us. " There 
is something that must be done for its own sake— that 
which conscience demands of me in this particular situa- 
tion of life it is mine to do, and for this purpose only 
am I here ; — to know it I have understanding ; to pet- 
form it I have power. Through this edict of conscience 
only are truth and reality introduced into my conceptions. " 
"^ Obedience to the law of conscience is tlie ground of 
practical belief; and from it follow, as consequences, 
practical belief in the existence of others, and in the ex* 
istence of a real external world To merely apeculatJro 
cognition, the existence of others and of a world, must 
be interpreted as only a specific mode of representation ; 
but speculative cognition is abstract and one-sided. Only 
in reference to action has the existence of another con- 
scious being or of an external thing, significance for ua 
"Wo are compelled to believe that we act, and that we 
ought to act, in a certain, manner; we are compelled to 
assume a certain sphere for this action ; this sphere ia 
the real, actually present world, such as wo find it . . . 
From necessity of action proceeds the conaciotisneas of 
the actual world; and not the reverse way, from the 
consciousness of the actual world the necessity of action." 
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Action imdeT c onscience supposes nn end, iiotjiy;- 
I acribed by nature^ but to" T ie reaSsed_by ua in nature. 
As contrasted witli this end, even in its fonnal aspect, 
the world of fact presents itself as but a stage in progress /[ / 
towards tiio more perfect harmony between the condi- 
tions of life and the moral rule which is its supreme law. 
ImprovemcDt of nature, development of the powers of 
Imnianity, whether in science or culture or state organi- 
Bation, establishment of the general rule of rational free- 
— these are contained under the comprehensive 
demand of conscience.' 

Realisation of itself in tliis world cannot, however, be 
looked upon as the one nim of the rational will For in 
Buch realisation in deed or fact, that which is to inner 

is to thia point tiiat th« lectures on the " CljarauteristicB of the 
I Presetit Age" attach theniselvea. la them, tlie general progress of 
\ humanity towards realisatioii, Trith conadoudneaa of its earthly aim — 
In this life manldnd niay order ail their relations with fme- 
r dom according to reason" — is traced in its broad outlinea as the 
foundation for a philosophy of history. In anch prograsa Fiobte dis- 
tinguishes live epochs, or world ages : firat, that in which reason 
acts as Uind irufincf— the state of innocence ; second, that in which 
tbe growing coDsciouanesa of reason preeenta itaelf as extamal an- 
thorlty—the age of poaitive aystunia, of pragr^sdive sin ; thkd, that 
in which reaion reflectively frees itself fromi external authority, and 
ao from all general control — tlie age of individoalism, of completed 
sinfulness ; fourth, that in which the rational end is apprehended as 
reaaoniid, philosophic truth — the age of reconstmclion, of progreaaiTB 
L justiflcation ; fifth, that in which the rational end, embodied in gen- 

■ ernl wnsaiouaness, is artistically developed — in which humanity, luiti 

■ clear consciousness of Ita own aim, endeavours practically to realise 
I therulgnof A^edam, — tbe age of completed justification. Much that 

is fantastic and nnreal la given in these lectures, especially aa re- 
gards the first stage— the origin of history ; bat the general view of 
the progress of practical thoaght la luminous and inatructive, and 
we note that iiere the slate begins to have assigned to It a higher 
function in the development of bnman life than had been accorded to 
in the earlier work (the 'Itechtaluliri>'], 
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consciousneaa the pre-emment excetlence of moral action^ 
—the intention or disposition — becomes of ng account. 
" In the world of sense it is never of any moment how, 
and with what motives aiid intentions, an action is per- 
formed, but oiAj what ike action is." The mechanism 
of the world of fact may be the form in which tlie 
divine idea partially realises itself, but it cannot he 
lilaceJ aa coextensive with the divine idea. Our will 
must be thought as determined in a supersensible order, 
and as carrying out in the world of sense, under exter- 
nal conditions, what is there unconditionally demanded. 
"The earthly puriwse is not pursued by me for its own 
eake alone, or as a final aim, but only because my true 
final nitn — obedience to the law of conscience — does not 
present itself to me in this world in any other shape 
than as the advancement of this end." "This, then, is 
my whole vocation, my true nature. I am a member of 
two orders — the one purely spii'ituaJ, in wliich I rule by 
my will alone ; the other sensuous, in which I operate 
by my deed. . . . The will is the Uving principle 
of reason — is itself reason, when apprehended purely I 
and simply. . . . Otdy the infinite reason lives { 
immediately aud wlioUy in this purely spiritual order. 
The finite reason — which does not of itaelf constitute | 
the world of reason, but is oidy one of its many mem- 
beiB — lives necessarily at the same time in a sonGuoue 
order— that is to say, in one wliich presents to it another 
object beyond a purely spiritual activity — a material ob- 
ject to be promoted by instruments and powers which j 
indeed stand under the immediate dominion of the ■will, I 
but whoso activity is also conditioned by their own 
natural laws. Yet as surely as reason is reason, must 
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I the "wiU Ofwrate absolutely by itself, and independently 
I of llie natural laws by wkicli the material action is de- 
I termined; and hence the life of every finite being points 

towards a higher, into which the will by itself alona 
I may open the wny, and of which it may acqiiire posasB- 
— a posseaaion which indeed we muat BeuBuoualy 
L conceive of as a state, and not as a mere will" Thus 
[ the true essence of the finite being is his participation 
' in the divine, spiritual order; his true vocation is the 
I continuous approximation of his finite life to the infinite 

requirements of the law of this spiritual order. The 
I divine will is the bond of union between finite spirits, 
' God, as Malebranche finely said, is the place of spirits.^ 

The divine life or spiritual moral order has thus ap- I 
I peared as involved in the very nature of self-consciouB- 
s the reahty which, in the earlier exposition of 
I "Wissenschaftslehre was called the idea of the absolute 
I Ega A new aspect is thus given Ui the whole nature 
I of reason, theoretical and practical, for both appear as 
I related necessarily to this ultimate unity . So far as the 
L individual is concerned, there now comes forward, in 
I place of mere formal independence^ — ^abstract freedom of 
I thought and self-dependence in action — the free resigna- 
I tion of the individual to the law of the divine order, 
I with love for it and active effort to give its precepts 
I realisation. The position ot morality, as expressed in 
■ the ' Naturrecht ' and ' Sittenlehrc,' has been transcended 
"and absorbed in^th^t. of .religion. The will is no longer 

thought as striving to reohse only its own freedom, but 

'Rech, Ae ts ViriW,' B. III. Pt. ii. oh. B, "DemeuronB done 
IB ce sentiment, que Dlen eat lo monde intelligible oa le lieu des 
liesprltfl, de mEme <iae le uonde maUrlel eat le lieu dea corps," 
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US continnoiiBly endeavouriiig after full harmony between 
itself and the divine moral order. 

The relation between the earlier and latfir forms of 
"Wissenschaftslehra seems, thereforci, perfectly intelligible. 
In the earlier doctrine the idtimato notion lay in advance 
as something to be reached by laborious analysis, as 
what is necessarily contained in consciousness. So sogn 
OS the ultimate notion had been grasped, the Wisaen- 
etohaftelehre, in the strict sense, became of secondary im- 
portance. It had, as Fichte Eaid, the value of a path 
and DO more. The later doctrine, accepting the ultimata 
idea, the metaphysical unity, to which all knowledge and 
action, however indirectly, refer, has to develop ite con- 
sequences, and in the course of the development to show 
what place is occupied by Wisaenschaftalehre aa at first 
conceived. That som.e points of the earUer doctrine 
receive a new interpretation is certain ; that the whole 
majmer of viewing the problem is fresh and original, is 
f equally certain ; but it requires httle investigation to sec 
that the two expositions are in fundamental agreement, 
1 and that the second of them, though, unfortunately, lees 
completely worked out than the first, is the true and 
linal philosophy of Fichte. 

It is impossible, within the limits of this sketch, to 
give any adequate account of the various Btatementa of 
tiie new doctrine successively put forward by their evoT- 
active and prolific author. All that can be attempted is 
a very general description of the results which appear aa 
iwrmancnt elements in these statements, and a notice ot 
the difBcidtiea which appear to arise in connection with 
them. For such a purpose the lectures in the ' Nacli- 
e Worke,' may Iw omitted ; the style in theiu is 
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so obscure as to necessitate constant and extended com- 
mentary ; and they are, probably, not in a shape in which 
the author would have wished them to be laid before the 
public. The most valuable and interesting works are j 
the popular addresses on religion, *Anweisung zum [[ 
seligen Leben,' ^ and the treatise, prepared for publica- 
tion, though not actually published during Fichte's life, / 
on the 'Facts of Consciousness.' ^ The second of these / 
is without doubt the best introduction to the philosophy 
of the later period. The ultimate metaphysical prin- 
ciple is approached by a careful, genetic analysis of con- 
sciousness in its several stages, from immediate external 
perception to pure thought, in and through which the 
principle of existence is apprehended. The work stands 
to 'Wissenschaftslehre' very much in the position in 
which the * Phanomenologie des Geistes' stands to 
HegePs ' Logic' From the systematic fashion in which 
the several problems, arising in connection with the 
several stages of consciousness, are taken, we can dis- 
cern with the greatest definiteness the divisions into 
which Fichte's philosophy now falls, and so trace any 
resemblance to, or difference from, the earHer doctrines. 
In the 'Wissenschaftslehre,' these divisions had been 
two in number, theoretical and practical, correspondiHg 
to the two main faculties of thouj;^t ,a^d_actioiir'v^itbr^a / 
common introduction. The development of the Wis- 
senschaftslehre, circular in nature, had shown that the 
final synthesis of the theoretical and practical was to be 
looked for in the more concrete treatment of what had 

1 Translated by Dr W. Smith (' Fichte'a Popular Works,' 1873, 
pp. 381-664). To this references are made. 

2 "Thatsachen des Bewusstseyns," * Werke,' vol. ii. pp. 635-691. 
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been contained in the introduction. In the later expo- 
sition, this more concrete treatment appears definitely as 
a third part, following the analysis of the theoretical and 
practical reason, and dealing specifically with the higher 
faculty. It is, in brief, metaphysic or theology ; and here 
only do we find any adequate explanation of the abstract 
\ statements with which Wissenschaftslehre started. As 
i wgs pointed out, Fichte, in the first sketch of his system, 
adopted an artificial and somewhat forced method for 
bringing forward his first principle, and the nature of 
this method tended to perpetuate the misconception 
under which the whole system laboured. It appeared 
as if the first principle were, somehow, the expression of 
an act or activity on the part of the individual ; that 
reason or consciousness was something possessed by the 
individual — an accident or attribute of the conscious sub- 
ject So long as this conception is suffered to hold its 
ground, the whole system must appear as one of subjec- 
tive idealism, and the scheme of forms and categories as 
nothing but the logical grouping of individual subjective 
impressions. This, however, is in no sense, Fichte's 
view, nor was it involved in the earlier Wissenschafts- 
lehre. He is throughout true to the thought which lies 
at the root of the Kantian and all the post-Kantian 
f philosophy, that the individual subject is not per se 
an independent, self-existent reality, but has his being 
only in and through reason. The ultimate distinctioji 
between self and non-self, on which individuality. is 
dependent, is not made — or, to use the technical tergi, 
posited — by the individual reason, but by the universal 
common reason. " The Ego, as understood in common 
fashion, posits neither the external object nor itself, but 
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both axe posited through general, absolute thinking, and 
through this the object is given for the Ego, as well 
as the Ego for itself. . . . But without exception, 
Wissenschaftslehre has been understood as if it said 
the very reverse of what has just been laid down." ^ 

The analysis of theoretical cognition in the "That- 
sachen," contains little or nothing beyond what has 
already appeared in the earlier Wissenschaftslehre, and 
differs only in the total omission of the somewhat tech- 
nical phraseology and of t he jj ial^^^-if^^il nifftl^nfl there | 
employed. More important modifications, though not 
alterations, appear in the treatment of the^ .practical | 
faculty, that through which reality is given to the mere 
form of knowledge. 

As in the earlier exposition, the key to the new develop- 
ment is found in the activity of the Ego — an activity of 
which the Ego must be reflectively conscious, if it is to be 
Ego at alL The Ego is only conscious of its activity, in 
so far as that activity is limited or opposed. There thus 
lie in the consciousness of the Ego the three elements, — 
feeling of impulse or striving, intuition of activity, and 1 \ 
the representation of the obstacle to activity, a repre- ■ 
sentation which is the work of productive imagination. 
The most abst ract expression for this necessary limita- 
tion of the activity of the Ego is force contemplated as 
matter of intuiti^ ; and this, again, may lie HescribeJ as 
matter in general, or corporeality. The essence of the 
^xiemal thing^ is force, and it is the thought of force as 
lying behind the specific modes of feeling which we call 
sensations, that gives to the object of perception its 
qualification as an external, real fact. 

1 ' Werke/ vol. ii. p. 662. 
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The Ego, then, is only coiiBcioua of itself as activity 
in a corporeal world, but to lie conscious of itself as 
active in relation to tho corporeal world, it must bo for 
itself corporeal Tlie body or corporeal organism is the 
Ego as an objective thing. The Ego is a possible objeut 
of intuition only in so far as it- is corporeal At the 
same time, the Ego exists for itself only in and by reflec- 
tion, and reflection is in its very essence limitative and 
separating. The Ego, therefore, can be conceived only 
as one of many Egos, which are united in thought, but 
manifold for intuition. A system of individuals, cor- 
L-poreally distinct from one another, is thus the condition 

\ under which seK-consciousness is realised. 

' The three main features of the representation of the 
world as objective have thus been deduced, — a system of 
Egos, a system of organised bodies of these Egos, a world 
of the senses. All of these are to be regarded as modes 
or ways in which the infinite life of consciousness mani- 

Ifests itself. Distinction or difference among them is not 
absolute, but relative to the Eatuie of finite consciousness. 
Eichte, therefore, with justice, repudiates certain famous 
distinctions which have played an unfortunate "part in 
philosophy, — among others, the distinction of Boul_ajii 
Vod^ From the speculative point of view, the son!, as 
popularly regarded, is but a kind of ghost Soul and 
body are the forms under which imagination, or percep- 
tion, if we prefer a less ambiguous terra, contemplates 
' the limited, definite activity of the Ego. At the same 
I time, his view is not to bo identified either witli material- 
ism, which likewise endeavours to regard all finite ex- 
istence as the form of some underlying substance- — ^or witli 
subjective idealism, which regards external reality, and 
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the existenco of other Eyos, as moJes of the individual 
consciousneaH. The one system is incapable of esplaiii- 

[ consciousneas in general ; the other fails entirely 
to render a reasop for the difference or multiplicity of 
esperienca 

The system of finite spirits into whicli the one life of 
consciousness separates itself is, for intuition, a mmierical 
multiplicity, without bond of union. But the physical 
jiflasis, which is impossihle for them, is not to be thought 
as the only link of connection. The free ac tivity 
which underlies individual con scJ oaat ieas, is no mere 
natund force , but, when received into cons ciousness, is 
the ethical oi. mca»l -freedom of the individual spirit : 
and with the recognition of this ethical freedom — free- 
dom under absolute law — a new view is opened out 
In the consciousness of the moral end which is to be 
realised, the individual is one with the community of 
individual Egos, The infinite life, if it is to he realised ^ 
at all, must haye expression in in<Tividiial forma; and \ 
each finite spirit is an individual, and is aware of him- ( 
self as an individual, only in so far as he has individual 
duties, — a special sphere of moral atition. _ We must I 
therefore tliink of the infinite life in which we find our 
place, not as absolute in itself — not aa mere capacity of 
action — but aa tlie means of realising the moral end. 
The individual finite spirits are the modes in which this i 
infinite life expresses itself, — and each has his definite i 
[josition, his definite line of action, prescribed for him. , 
No individual is originally or by nature moral ; nor can 
he discover a priori what Ms specific moral vocation is 
to ho. But he hecomes moral, or attains to a conscious- 

is of his vocation, in and through the continuous efiort 
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\ to realise that supreme end which unites him with all 
other finite spirits in an ethical community. No indi- 
vidual form of the infinite life perishes ; but no individ- 
ual either is here, or will be in all eternity, an independ- 
/ ) J I ent being. Immorta lity is not beyond this life, but in it . 
' ' " There is no more striking proof that the knowledge of 
true religion has hitherto been very rare among men, 
and that, in particular, it is a stranger in the prevailing 
systems, than this, that they universally place eternal 
blessedness beyond the grave, and never for a moment 
imagine that whoever will may here and at once be 
'• blessed."! 

The analysis of consciousness has thus led Fichte to a 
conclusion resembling in all essentials that already stated 
in the *Bestimmung des Menschen.' The concluding 
portion of the work ^ introduces a new notion or at least 
a change of terminology, which has given rise to much 
misunderstanding, and has caused excellent critic s, such 
as Erdmann, to pronounce the later philosophy out of 
' harmony with the earlier Wissenschaftslehre. The, 



: finite life — that which underlies all consciousness — 



' been seen to be the infinite means of realisatio n of thft 
supreme moral law. Its form or expression for intuition 
— that is, its phenomenal manifestation in actual experi- 
ence — is the world of finite spirits and of nature as the 
organised limit of these finite individuals. But the in- 
finite life is thus thought only as an endless, continuous 
change — a conception which is in itself incomplete or 
imperfect. The infinite life must be thought as being — as 

1 * Werke,' vol. vii. p. 235. 

2 "Thatsachen des Bewusstseyns," sect. iii. ch. 5; * Werke,' vol. 
ii. pp. 680-691. 
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having iixity anJ permanence. It cannot reveal itself, 
save ae the revelation of that which is ; and its revela- 
tion ia thus distinct from its buing (a distinction, how- 
ever, which is only for us — i.e., for conscionsnese). This 
being, which reveals itself in the infinite life, which 
manifests itself in the form of individual conscioDGness or 
knowledge, which exists not apart from its manifeatatioii, 
but yet is as opposed to this manifestation, is the supreme 
unity of thought — a unity not to he perfectly compre- 
henilod, not to be grnspeil in thought, but seen to be the 
ultimate inconceivabihty. To this supreme unity Fiehte 
gives the BignHipjinii fit.lp — Oo4f and ip i^ he find s tlie. 
ultimate notion of all conac iousneEa. "Knowledge as a 
wKole, is not mere Eiowledge of itself; but it is know- 
ledge of being — of the one Being which truly is — i.e., of 
God. In no way is it knowledge of a being external to 
God, — for such is impossible beyond the being of know- 
ledge itself or tbo intuition of God; and the supjiosition 
of its existence is pure nonsenso. But this one possible 
object of knowledge ia never in its entirety present to 
knowledge, but appears ever as broken into the necessary 
forma of knowledge. The exposition of the necessity of 
these forms is Philosophy or Wissenschaftslehre." ^ 

The obscurity of these detached expressiona may be 
Boraewhat removed by calling attention more definitely 
to the exact problem which Fiehte now has before him, 
and by referring for a more detailed treatment to the 
popular lectures on religion.^ The problem is in sub- 
stance the ultimate question into wliich run all philo- 
sophical or theological speculationa — that of the relation 
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between the finite spirit nnd the universe, of wMdl lie 
aeems to form a part. "Whether we call this universe 
Gi>d, or nature, or matter, or force, is of comparatively 
Hmall moment : its character for ua must depend entirely 
on what we think aa the innermost essence of the finite 
spirit, and on the mode oc kind of relation between this 
finite spirit and the ultimate reality. Now for Fiohte it 
has hecomQ apparent, from the more systematic analysis 
of conaciouaneas, that the very essence of the finite spirit 
is the combination of the consciousness ofmoral determin- 



ation with the conaciousneas of practical activity or will ; 
and "that through this, its innermost being, it is one 
member of the ethical community of apiiita, whose sole 
aim ia the uifinite and constant effort towards the reali- 
sation in nature of the moral end or purpose — -the subjec- 
tion of nature to reasoned freedom The individual is 
thus a mode or form of the process by which freedom 
ia realised, and the infinite series of Individuala makes up 
the complete system of modes or forms in and through 
which the moral life, the divine plan, is to bo carried 
out. No one individual exhausts the possibilities of 
this divine life ; and aa opposed to ita infinite being, the 
existence of any individual m.uat be thought as contin- 
' I gent or accidental Nevertheless, only in and through 
the form of individuality — i,e,, of aelf-consciousneaa — 
can the divine life receive expression. Thus nature, as 
' object of intelligence, and self -consciousness ae the eaaenee 
I of intelligence, appear in their true placa They are 
modes of the manifestation or realisation of the moral 
law or ethical end. Things and finite spirits are not to 
be thought aa developments of some inconceivable, me- 
chanical necessity, but as the form in which the moral 
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order — the highest expression of the reason we find in 
us — has existence or reality. 

It is hardly surprising that, in dealing with this ulti- 
mate problem, the terms employed should often fail to 
convey exactly the significance of the thoughts involved. 
Theology, which is for the most part a bad mixture of 
metaphysics and popular conceptions, has suffered more 
than any other branch of human thinking, from the im- 
possibility of expressing speculative results in the lan- 
guage of ordinary life. For thought, whether popular or 
general, is in essence abstraction — that is, tendency to 
separate what is inseparable, to give permanence and 
apparent independence to that which is transient and 
dependent. Thus the relation of the infinite moral order 
to the finite modes in which it takes expression for itself, 
is hardly to be thought without danger of falling back 
into the old theological error of severing entirely from 
one another God and the world of nature and finite 
spirits. That Fichte altogether escapes this danger can- 
not be said ; but so far as it is possible to judge from all 
that appears in his later works, he was well aware of the 
danger ; and one must account it an error to ascribe to 
him the view that Being, or God, or the ultimate reality, 
is distinct from the manifestation or realisation of it in 
the world of consciousness. 

The special theology or theosophy of Fichte's system, 
as was said, is most definitely stated in the lectures on 
the 'Doctrine of Eeligion,' and what is there given 
may be accepted as his final utterance on the supreme 
problem of speculation. As in the earlier Wissenschafts- 
lehre, though with much greater fulness and concreteness, 
the exposition is twofold: first, a logical development 
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of the relation between the ultimate reality and its 
form or mode or manifestation ; second, a psychological 
history of the stages or forms of reflection by which 
this relation is received into the consciousness of the 
finite thinking subject — by which it is viewed, appre- 
hended, or understood.^ It is in this second portion 
that Fichte begins to connect in one organic whole the 
elements of his system which, in the earlier Wissen- 
schaftslehre, had been suffered to remain detached from 
one another. 

The function of thought, as opposed to mere opinion, 
is to conceive of being, of the ultimate reality which 
underlies all objects of knowledge. True being is one, 
unchangeable and perdurable. But in its unity and 
unchangeability it does not exist ; it has no reality ; it 
is mere abstraction. To say merely that God w, is to 
say nothing. The existence or definite realisation of 
being, that, in and for which only opposition between 
being and existence is present and necessarily present, 
is consciousness, — conscious life, the life of knowledge, 
thought and action. Now in consciousness there is 
found the root of all the multiplicity of experience ; for 
the very essence of consciousness is reflection, character- 

1 The mode of exposition adopted by Fichte in the work in ques- 
tion resembles somewhat the well-known method of Schleiermacber*s 
Theology. He proceeds by an analysis of the elements involved 
in the religious consciousness, the mode of thought in which the 
apparent reality of the world of sense is recognised as apparent mere- 
ly; in which the finite being contemplate*, sub specie cetemitatiSf his 
own existence and the being of all things ; in which he is penetrated 
with the intellectual love of the real divine life underlying the appar- 
ent world ; in which he becomes one with this divine life, and lives 
and works for it alone. The closing portions of Spinoza's ' Ethics * 
furnish the best commentary on the 'Doctrine of Religion.' 
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isation of the one reality by separate, individual marks. 
Just as light, in itself colourless, is, in relation to the 
eye, broken up on the surfaces of things into many 
various hues ; so the unchangeable life is by reflection 
and in relation to consciousness broken up into infinitely 
varied forms. Consciousness, which contains in itself 
the element of opposition, can never transcend itself. 
To it the one being, apprehended by pure thought as the 
one being, must ever present itself in the form of repre- 
sentation, conception, — in the form of separate individ- 
ual things. " The visible forms which by this separa- 
tion are imposed upon absolute reality are discernible 
only in actual consciousness, and in such a way that in 
the act of observing them we assign to them life and 
permanence — and they are by no means discoverable 
a priori by pure thought. They are simple and abso- 
lute experience, which is nothing but experience ; which 
no speculation that understands itself will ever attempt 
or desire to comprehend." ^ 

Thus the one reality, the one life, the life of conscious- 
ness, which is the manifestation of God, breaks itself up 
into an endless multiplicity of individual forms, — forms 
which in the experience of the finite spirit must present 
themselves as independent, selfzcxisting facts, but which 
for thought are only modes of the one, infinite life. The 
SntTspirinray apprehend this world of phenomena and 
its relation to the real system by reflective consideration 
of it ; and of such reflective consideration there are five 
distinctly marked stages.^ The first is that in which the 

1 ' Doctrine of Religion,' p. 447. 

3 It appears to me beyond doubt tbat Hegel, in the famous preface 
to his * Phanomenologie,' has Fichtein view as well as Schelling ; and 
further, that much in the ' Phfinomenologie ' is due to Fichte's lectures 

P. IV. Q 
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worlil, as matter of outer sense, is regardod as the only 
existence and the only reality. Such a view is mani- 
festly imperfect and partial — the thin ga of aenae are only 
there for thouglil.; and a system which, abstracting from 
thought, proposes to treat them as self-existent facta, 
of necessity throws out of account the moat important 
factor in the process of knowledge. This is, in essence, 
f the view already dealt with in the first book of the 
I ' Vocation of Man : ' it is the view of much popular 
^philosophy, and it is the speculative groundwork both 
pf selfish Epicurean morality and of ethical pessimism. 

The second vie w is that in which the ultimate reality 
is regarded as the law of independent, free intelligenceB, 
with equal rights. From the conception of such a law 
may be deduced (as was done in the earlier Wissen- 
schaftslehre, and, implicitly, in the Kantian system) the 
existence of finite Egos and a world of the senses. The 
essence of this view is the notion of the abetraot inde- 
pendence of the thinking subject, and in tliis consists ite 
imperfection and one-side dness. It is a purely negative 
standpoint, maintaining, beyond doubt, the freedom of 
the individual will, but rejecting all possibility of uniting 
moral action with consciousness of the supreme end, and 
love for it.^ Tile law upon which the individual rests, is 

nil the 'Doctrine of Beltgian.' The treatment in the 'Fhonomenologle' 
of the gnulnal rlae from immediate perceiition to pnra thonght in 
more extended uid richer than what appears in the ' Doctrine of Re- 
llglan,' but the genertil resemblance is striking and unmiEtakable. 

■ This is, in nubatance, the oritloisra of bU the poat-Kantiiui think- 
era upon Kant's notion of the categorical imperative. It apptan in 
ScMUer, Selilcienaacher, lad Hegel. The view, as a. whole, is that 
of formal morality, and its historical TepreBentatiieB are to be (oand 
in the Stoic and Kantian Byslents. With what is said by Fieht« may 
~M compared Hegel's remarks in the 'Phonomenologie,' pp. 117-119. 
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only a law of order, not a creative rule. The th ird view 
takes up into itself what is of value in the secradTTJut 
gives to it a higher and deepur Bignifieance. In the higher 
morality, as Fiehte calls it,' the individual is filled with 
the de sire to realise activel y the divine will . The moral 
law, and that which springs from it — rights and state 
mechanism^are regarded only as means whereby the 
ideas, which represent in our consciousEess the pre- 
scripts of the divine will, are to receive manifestation 
in faet^ Acceptance of these ideas — the ideas upon 
which rest art^ science, the polity of nations and religion 
—and self-renunciation for them, are the only sources 
of truly noble action. "Everything great and good 
upon which our present existence rests, from which it 
has proceeded, eKJsts only because noble and powerful 
men have resigned all the enjoyments of life for the 
Bake of ideas.'"' The heroic life is the life of the 
higher morahty, of devotion to ideas. 

2n this heroic life manifests in one of its aspects 
an imperfection. "So long asjoy in the deed is mingled 
with desires concerning the outward piTDduct of the deed, 

tlie possessor of the higher morahty is not yet 
perfect in purity and eleamcss ; and thus in the divine 
economy, the outward failure of hia deed is the means 
of forcing him in upon himself, and of raising liim to the 
yet higher standpoint of true rehgion — that is, to the 

■ehension of what it really is that he loves and 
strives after." For if he is tnily penetrated with the I 
love of the divine law and life, he wiU recognise as the ' 



It is tbe view ei]iaiiiiiled In the third liook of the 
(lea Mensehun.' 

IruDdzilge i. gagen. Zeitalttra," ' Werke,' vol. v 
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o ne thing above all va lue the development of the divine^ 

Cfe in him. He is one manifestation of the divine life : 
___^ •*»-i*-. ■■ -. ■ ■■ .... .^^ 

! all that he does or thinks is,ihQ„act jand Ihpjight of the 
■ divine life. That the result of his thought and action 
should not correspond with his conception or desire will 
not affect him. The object of his will is only " that in 
the conduct of each individual there may be manifested 
purely that form which the essential divine nature 
has assumed within this particular individual — that, on 
the other hand, each individual may recognise God, as 
He is outwardly manifested to him in the conduct of all 
other men ; that all others may, in like manner, recog- 
nise God as He is outwardly manifested to them in the 
conduct of this particular individual — and that thus 
God alone may be ever manifested in all outward ap- 
pearance."^ 

Eeligion, — the fourths stage of reflection, — which 
thus consists in regarding and recognising all earthly 
life as the necessary development of the one, original, 
perfectly good and blessed life, may indeed be real- 
ised in conduct, although the individual has not the 
clear consciousness of the thought which animates and 
directs his efforts. But in this consciousness, the 
final standpoint of science or philosophy, all others are 
contained and involved. " Religion without science is 
a mere faith, though an immovable faith; science su- 
persedes all faith and converts it into insight." ^ " From 
the beginning of the world down to the present day, 
religion, whatever form it may have assumed, has been 
essentially metaphysic; and he who despises and de- 

1 * Doctrine of Religion,* p. 533. Cf. " GrundzUge," Lect. xvi. 
8 ' Doctrine of Religion/ p. 460. 
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rides metaphysic — that is, everything a priori — either 
knows not what he does, or else he despises and derides 
religion." ^ The final and crowning stage of the devel- 
opment of the individual consciousness is therefore that 
in which the finite spirit by thought or reason appre- 
hends the organic plan of existence, knows with clear- 
ness the intimate nature of the relations which unite 
him and all other finite spirits in one community of 
free intelligences with a common aim and purpose, 
and thus subjectively realises the supreme synthesis 
of thought^ 

1 "Grundzttge," * Werke/ vol. vii. p. 241. 

3 It is impossible to do more than call attention to the fact that 
under this view historical Christianity must be interpreted somewhat 
differently from the ordinary or popular fashion. In the " Anwei- 
sung " (Lecture vi.) and in the ** Staatslehre," Fichte enters upon a 
very elaborate comparison between his theory of religion and Chris- 
tianity, as expressed in the Johannine Gospel, which he regards as' 
the only authentic or pure statement of the Christian faith. The 
distinction drawn between the historical and the metaphysical ele- 
ments in Christianity (particularly in the appendix to the sixth lec- 
ture) has had great influence on the later speculative theology in Ger- 
many. It would require, however, a very detailed treatment to 
show precisely Fichte's position to theology. Lasson's work (' J. G. 
Fichte im Verhaltniss zu Kirche und Staat,' 1863) is very thorough. 
There is also a monograph on the subject by F. Zimmer ('J. G. 
Fichte's Religions-Philosophie,' 1878). 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS. 



I Op the two stages into which Fichte's speculations have 
been divided, only the first has exercised any influence 
on the historic development of philosophy, and to it 
consideration must be limited when the attempt is made 
to define the historic value of the system. As has been 

• already indicated, this value appears to lie in th e ex- 
tended application made by Fichte of principles i mpl icij^ 
jn the critic al jghibsophj. It is not too much to say 
that the full bearings of the critical method only become 
apparent when viewed in the light of the development 
it has received at the hands of Fichte and HegeL In 
the Kantian system, the problems of speculation were 
taken up in the form presented by the antecedent^ 
popular philosophy, — a form essentially limited in scope, 
— and it was therefore matter of some difficulty to dis- 
cern the real import of the new treatment to which they 
were subjected. One may even say that from Kant 
himself the significance of much of his work was con- 
cealed by the limited and partial character of the ques- 
tions which presented themselves to him as the essential 
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problems of speculative inquiry. In the critical philo- 
Bophy can be traced the transition from the somewhat 
narrow, psychological method, characteristic of modem 
thought, to the larger view of speculative problems 
which recalls the great work of the Greek thinkers. The 
sis of human knowledge, which had been for Locke 
and his succeesois the sole function of philosophy, appears 
the critical system aa part, though an essential part, of 
e more comprehensive inquiry dealing with the whole 
round of humaji interests, to which only the title philo- 
sophy by right belongs. The question how the hummi 
mind, regarded as a thing of definite or indefinite char^ 
acteriatica, comes to have the filling-in which we ( 
experience, opens out^ when duly considered, into the 
much wider problem as to the telation of any individual 

^nnarin^jijipffl ^n ^:I^H mim t;i)tfl] "fjjii^j^ a TelatioU whlch 

may he either cognitive, or practical, or religious. The j 
merely subjective or psychological analysis of the cog- 
nirions possessed by the individual mind, oven if the 
lilt, as stated in Locke and his followers, be accepted 
— that such cognitions are efi'ecta produced we know not 
bow — still leaves at an immeasurable distance the tree 
problems of philosophy. For it ofiera no explanation of 
the nature of this individual consciousness, formed in 
■whatsoever fashion ; effects no junction between it and ">. 
the universe of tilings supposed to originate it ; and can 
olfer aa final philosophic solution nothing beyond the 
"barren propositions that experience somehow is, and that 
it consists of states of the individual mind. 

Enough has been said, in the introductory remarks to 
e account of Fiehte's system, to show that this solu- 
tion is internally incoherent, and also to indicate where 
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the root of the incoherence is to be found. If jg ff.fitart 
iu our philosophic inquiry with the supposition of an 
in3ivi3ual mind and a system of things, no human ingj^- 
nuTty can ever effect a reconciliation between the two 
fsolated members of our hypothesis. The notion of indi- 
viduality, one of the hardest to solve, has been the 
stumbling-block in the way of all the eighteenth century 
philosophy, and it is the pre-eminent merit of the critical 
system to have for the first time subjected the notion 
to detailed and rigorous treatment The forms under 
which the critical method is applied — ^such as the dis- 
tinctions between d priori and a posteriori, elements 
in cognition, between matter and form, between pheno- 
mena and noumena, between sense, understanding, and 
reason — ought not to disguise from us the true nature 
of the question which underlies all of them. How 
knowledge becomes possible for any intelligence, is in 
fact the problem — how are we to think, under one of its 
aspects, the relation between individual consciousness 
and the wider sphere of reality? 

To Kant himself, as was indicated, the full bearing of 
his work was not apparent. There still runs through all 

Ik 

the critical work, the obtrusive idea that the ultimate 
reality is the individual consciousness, given as a fact, 
and that this individual consciousness is mechanically 
related to the sum of existence. Hence arise the nu- 
merous obscurities and inconsistencies of the Kantian 
system. Term after term is introduced in order somehow 
to effect the final synthesis between the individual mind 
and the wider sphere disclosed by reason; but such final 
synthesis is never reached, and indeed never can bo 
reached, if at the outset an absolute difference is postu- 
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lated.^ That there lay in the Kantian system the germs 
of a wider, more comprehensive solution, was undoubted; 
and the work of that which is called by pre-eminence 
German philosophy, has been the development of these 
germs. 

To this development, the first great contribution was 
the * Wissenschaftslehre.* In it the critical method was 
carried out with definite consciousness of .its full. import, 
^d thfe' effort was made to work out systematically the 
thought upon which that method rested, and to apply it 
to the resolution of the whole body of philosophical 
problems. It has been, historically, the misfortune of 
the * Wissenschaftslehre,' that only its earlier form has 
played a part in influencing subsequent thought, for the 
defects of that form are manifest on the surface. Earn- 
estly as Fichte strives to enforce the doctrine that self- 
consciousness, which is for thought the ultimate ground 
of reality, is not to be regarded as individual, but as 
that in and through which individuals are, and are con- 
nected with one another, he never succeeds in divesting j 
his system of a certain air of subjective idealism. More- 
over, the special applications of his method in the sphere 
of concrete, historical reality, show that in certain im- 
portant aspects it had not yet lost its abstractness. His 

1 The forms of this ultimate difficulty are well known to Kantian 
students. They appear in the constant tendency to regard thought 
as analytic, in the independence assigned to sense-affection, in the 
subjective solution offered of antinomy, in the abstract deism of the 
Kantian theology, in the formalism of the Kantian ethics, and in the 
obscurity attaching to the critical treatment of teleology. The con- 
jecture may be hazarded that, had Kant been penetrated with the 
spirit of the Cartesian philosophy, had he known anything of Spinoza 
— as he certainly did not — his work would have been more systematic 
and fruitful. 
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.reatment of empiiical Bcience, of aistlietics, and of hiB- 
in tho widest sense, ia eaaentiaUy abetraot aud 
bairen.' In fact, although Fichte was perfectly suc- 
cessful in seizing the critical principle, ^nd in apprehend- 
ng its universal bearing, — although, further, his worit 
manifests a wonderful subtlety and skill in tracing the 
necessary consequences of the principle,— he was not able 
eTolve systematically from it the whole body of phi- 
losophy, nor do his results form a complete and perfectly 
concatenated whole. It waa left for a later philosopher 
be up afresh, in the light of the ' Wissenschafts- 
lehre ' and of Sohelling's contributions, the critical prin- 
ciple, and to incorporate all that was of value in them 
le comprehensiye system. The Hegelian method 
contains nothing but the Bystematic development of 
;bat which had already been brought to light ia the 
Wissenschaftslehre ; ' but as opposed to Wissenschafta- 
lehre, the Hegelian work has all the value of the system 
to which the other has been the introduction. In some 
respects, it is true, an introduction has advantages over 
system. The treatment is occasionally freer and more 
Ldependent ; and so one may always assign to the ' "Wia- 
senschaftslehre ' an honourable position alongside of the 
Hegelian work, and may obtain from it much light on 
what is obscure in the systematic result. But so far as 
solution of the philosophic problem is concerned, there 

> At the same time it Is to be aaJd tliat tlie contiDQcms objection 
hi Xke WiaaBDBafaaftalehre by Solielling and Begel, on the groiiad of I 
its neglect of Nature, » not in all respects Jnitifled. Sobraa Xatii^ 
pkOotophie is concerned, Flehte's position seBma to us muah more 
secure Find In harmony with the philoBopliia notion than Uiut of { 
either Schelling or Hegel. The weakest portion of the ~ 
ejBtem Is, beyond all question, the pMlosophy of nature. 
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iseema nothing in the ' WissenBchaf taletue ' which is : 
carried out with greater concreteaeas and fulnees in the 
later Byatem.^ 

- With thia view of the historical value of FichteV 
philosophy, it seems unnecessary to attempt any state- fl 
aient aa to the relation in which it stands to what o 
may call the present radical opposition of philosophic ] 
doctrines — the opposition between Hegelianiam 
one hand, and scientific naturalism or realism on thft I 
other.^ A single remark, however, may be permitted \ 
upon the defect already noted in Fichte's system, foT 
thia defect indicates the point towards which, as one 
may conjecture, philosophic thinking miMt be directed, 
and at which the opposed doctrines touch one another. 
The final notion of Fichte's philosophy, expressi^d 
more clearly in the later works than in the '\yissen- 
echaftalehre,' has been seen to be that of the divine 
or spiritual order of which finite spirits are the manifes- 
tation or realisation, and in the hght of which human 
life and its surroundings appear aa the ccntinuous pro- 

I The historic luSuence of tba ' WissenacrbaCtsIelire ' iri not ex- 
bansted in its influence on Hegel. At least two ofl^lioota from tlie 
Kantian pWloaopliy owe much to tie Fichtjan metbod and principlea. 
Sicept his pesBlniiani, wliicb la no necasaary coneei^eni^e of the sys- 
tem, there is abBolntely notltlnit in Si^hopsnhuuer'a philosophy whi^ 
Jf not cBniaWwlTOth'B'Iattf wprlia'a rrichtB. IS& "HBFBan'OTer 
physic, thDngh deviating widely from preceding systema, 
MdbU portion orita fundamental notion to Fichte's analysis of reality' 
,H aintplB positing hy the Ego. 

■ H^lianiam is here taken in a wide acme. Tt is not implied 
41iat all or any who in the main would rank themaelTCB on thia side, 
«re inclined to accept the Fegelisn work in its entirety. A Ihonght- 
ifnl and instruptive notice of what is here oalled the radical oppod-* 
^tlon of philoBophic doctrines will be fouiMl in Professor MaaeonV 
"~ it British Philosophy (3ded.), pp. 277-297. 
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gress in ever higher stages towards realisation of the final 
end of reason. Under this conception, the oppositions of 
thought which play so important a part in philosophy, — 
Being and Thought, Mind and Nature, Soul and Body, 
Freedom and Law, Natural Inclination and Moral Effort, 
Mechanism and Teleology, — are reconciled. They ap- 
pear in their due place as different aspects of the several 
stages in and through which the spiritual order is real- 
ised. But, as has also been seen, the element wanting 
in Fichte's system is the definite reconciliation between 
this view of the spiritual development of reason and the 
natural, historical development of nature and humanity. 
It is this second element that forms the substance of 
modem scientific realism;^ and, as in Fichte's system the 
difficulty is the transition from the spiritual to the real 
order, so here, the counter-difficulty of transition from 
the real order to the order of thought presents itself as 
the ultimate problem. Of the value of scientific real- 
ism as a contribution to philosophic reflection, there can 
be no question. Ever y effort of speculative thought ia 
affected by the general condition of knowledge, and 
livery advance in scientific inquiry opens up new aspects 
bf these notions through which explanations of spefeula- 
tive difficulties have been found. The problem which 
now lies before philosophy is, in brief, the effort to re- 
think the new materials that have been furnished in such 
ample quantity. So far, however, as scientific realism has 
yet endeavoured to offer a metaphysical explanation of its 
own procedure, its success has been small. The attempt to 
regard thought as somehow arising from mechanical con- 

1 A system of which Mr Spencer may be taken as the best known, 
though by no means the only or the best, representative. 
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ditions has only resulted in the reappearance of the old 
perplexities which pressed with such intolerahle weight 
upon the earlier English philosophy. We cannot regard 
thought as merely a product, a thing, of which the char- 
acteristics are due to the nature of the mechanical ante- 
cedents out of which it has arisen. When we do so, 
we are at once confronted with the prohlem, how are we 
to conceive the nature of these antecedents 1 Ey sup- 
position they are not in thought, but external to it, and 
therefore never to be reached in thought. Shall we 
then say — there are varied modes of consciousness, 
thoughts of different kinds, and, as these are products, 
they must be due to some ultimate reality, the nature of 
which is for ever inconceivable 1 This is merely to give, 
as explanation, the impossibility of any explanation. 

A fundamental difficulty of this nature is clear evi- 
dence of the abstract or one-sided character of the 
principle which has been applied. It is not possible 
that the view of thought as a thing or product should 
also be competent to explain the nature of thought as 
self-consciousness. Reflection upon self, in which the 
individual consciousness transcends its own individu- 
ality, through which only it can recognise itself as one 
with other individuals, is not explicable through the 
notion of mechanical composition. Nor is scientific real- 
ism more successful in the application of its favourite 
conception, that of development. Neither the evolution 
of consciousness, nor the concrete nature of consciousness 
which appears as the final term of evolution, can be re- 
garded as completely explained by mere reference to the 
simplest, most abstract elements involved in the develop- 
ment. The true notion of humanity is not to be found 
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by consideration of the undeveloped thought^ but in 
thought in all the fulness of its concrete life and reality. 
The external histoiy of the several stages by which 
human thought and cultuie have developed, though an 
indispensable auxiliary to philosophic reflection, can never 
be accepted as adequately solving the problem of the 
significance or meaning of experience. The full treat- 
ment of the whole mass of empirical detail is impossible 
without a more thorough metaphysic — that is, without a 
more systematic discussion of the notions by which ex- 
perience becomes intelligible for the conscious subject 
Ko contrast is sharper than that between scientific 
realism and the philosophic method of which the * Wia- 
senschaf tslehre ' is a type; nevertheless the two are 
complementary, and the very sharpness of the contrast 
shows that in the reconciliation of the apparent differ- 
ence between them lies the problem for our present 
speculative efibrts. 
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